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The Present Status of Research in Religion 


J. PAUL WILLIAMS* 


EN Wilhelm Wundt died, in 1920, 
it was said that the last of the schol- 
ars who “knew everything” was 


gone. In former centuries massive minds 
could encompass most of human knowledge. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, was recognized 
as an authority in philosophy, psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, political science, educa- 
tion, biology, and geology; he wrote in all of 
these fields. But today few men are expert in 
more than one field of knowledge. Knowledge 
is increasing at so fast a rate that most scholars 
find it difficult to keep abreast of the develop- 
ments in even one department of learning and 
at the same time do a fair share of the world’s 
work as teacher, physician, administrator. 
This amazing increase in knowledge is the 
result of the present emphasis on research. 
The greatest discovery ever made by man was 
the discovery of how to discover. The 
scientific method in its various phases is 
responsible not only for our growing knowledge 
of the world but also for the increase in the 
world’s population, for the lengthening of 
human life, for the comforts which surround 
us, for the speed of our travel, for the prompt- 
ness of our news, and for the destructiveness 
of our wars. Research is the symbol which 
the historian of the future will use to explain 
the explosive energy of the last hundred years. 


*J. PAUL WILLIAMS is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Mount Holyoke College and 1946 
President of the National Association of Biblical 
Instructors. 


Religion has not escaped the scrutiny of the 
scientific method. It is true that the very 
idea of using the scientific method to study 
religion is repugnant to many conservative 
religious leaders. Usually they heartily ap- 
prove of research in other areas. But research 
into the fundamentals of religion is to them 
unthinkable. Human effort can add nothing 
to our basic knowledge of religion. All 
essential spiritual knowledge has been supplied 
in one divine revelation. Incidental researches 
might add to the practical wisdom of the 
church; research in history might improve her 
knowledge of her own past; research in eco- 
nomics might help her apply the moral law; 
research in physics might amplify her voice. 
But nothing man can do can add to the sacred 
deposit of truth which has been bequeathed 
to us, or in the least contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the means of salvation. 

This point of view is widespread despite the 
far-reaching effect which research has had on 
religion. In order to show this effect it is 
necessary but to list some of the major con- 
tributions of research to modern religious 
thought. Foremost, of course, ‘is the con- 
tribution of the biblical scholar; his discoveries 
have compelled a new orientation in religious 
thinking. But when we add to the contribu- 
tion of the biblical scholar certain contribu- 
tions of scholars working in the physical and 
biological sciences—the Copernican theory, 
evolution, nuclear physics—the sum total of 
effect on religion has been not short of rev- 
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olutionary. Lesser researches have also had 
a profound effect upon religious thought and 
practice; our present knowledge of conversion, 
of mysticism, of the extent to which man is 
naturally depraved, of character education has 
made possible a sounder approach to indi- 
vidual religious experience. Our present 
knowledge of oriental religions, of primitive 
religions, of Christian history, of the social 
forces underlying sectarian divisions has made 
possible a better understanding of the role of 
religion in society. These discoveries were all 
the product of research. Surely it is a 
cardinal principle of a learned society such as 
this that the prospect of continued scholarship 
in religion, the continued application of careful 
and daring methods of research to basic 
problems, holds tremendous promise for the 
ultimate spiritual welfare of mankind. The 
holding of this principle implies no necessary 
denial of a special revelation; holding it does 
imply, however, a belief that not all of God’s 
will has been made manifest and that human 
effort can discover further truth in the field of 


religion as well as in the natural sciences. 


* * * 


What is the present status of research in 
religion? With how much vigor and creative 
energy is religious scholarship being pursued? 
Let us divide religious research into the follow- 
ing areas: the Bible, archaeology, religious 
history, non-Christian religions, the psychol- 
ogy of religion, the sociology of religion, 
religious education. I do not include theology 
and the philosophy of religion in this list, 
because creative scholarship in these fields 
differs from creative scholarship in the fields 
to be reviewed in that scholars in theology and 
the philosophy of religion do not concern 
themselves chiefly with the effort to garner 
new phenomenological data. Iam thinking of 
research as an activity which begins with the 
effort to add to our store of objective knowl- 
edge. Philosophers and theologians take the 
data presented by more pedestrian studies and 
construct broad generalizations. 

The opinion seems to be widespread among 


biblical scholars that research in the Bible is © 


not being as effectively prosecuted as it was in 
former times. 


wrote as follows: ‘In this country and abroad 
NT scholarship has hit the nadir. Not at any 


time for a century and a half was so little of 
There are some | 
exceptions, of course, but few NT scholars — 


importance being written. 


would challenge my general statement.’ 


In the Old Testament field the situation © 
seems less discouraging. Yet two Old Testa- — 
ment scholars in personal conversation ex- — 
pressed to me the opinion that this is not a day © 
of original work; rather it is a day chiefly | 


characterized by the assimilation and re- 


organization of the creative scholarship of 


former days. 

A year ago the President of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in his 
address to the Society declared that “‘it is the 


growing disinclination to these [scholarly] 7 
... that make[s] me so frankly skep- | 


rigors, 
tical and pessimistic of the future of Amer- 
ican biblical scholarship.” 

Specialists in archaeology believe that the 


quality of the archaeological work being done © 


just before the outbreak of the war was supe- 
rior to the quality of the work of former times 


and had been steadily improving. Specialists ~ 
in church history feel that there is a good deal ~ 
of significant activity in their field, especially ~ 
in American church history. Unfortunately I © 
have no expert judgment concerning oriental © 
religions; I offer the personal impression that © 
there is much less creative work being done in — 


this field than in former years. 

When we come to appraise the present 
effectiveness of research in the psychology of 
religion, the sociology of religion, and religious 


education there is little reason for encourage- | 
ment. The present generation of religious — 


scholars shows little interest in research of 
these types. Few men in the field of religion 
are competent to handle the techniques used 
by the research worker in the social sciences 


and few social scientists are interested in © 
applying their techniques to religious prob- | 


The editor of the Journal of 
Biblical Literature in making his report for 1942 ~ 


mnwn 
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lems. There are of course brilliant exceptions 
but the general lack of concern for research 
into the religious behavior of human beings 
is unmistakable. In 1945 but seventeen 
projects in the sociology of religion were re- 
ported to the American Sociological Society. 
In the same year Psychological Abstracts in- 
dexed but twenty studies under the heading 
religion; it is interesting to note that in the 
same year Psychological Abstracts listed twenty- 
seven studies under the heading ear, forty- 
four under the heading eye, and sixty-three 
under the heading rat. No doubt some 
important researches in the sociology and 
psychology of religion were not included in the 
projects reported in 1945 to the American 
Sociological Society and the American Psy- 
chological Association, a total of just thirty- 
seven. But the conclusion is inescapable: 


very little religious research is being done in . 


these fields. A similar situation obtains for 
religious education. Anton T. Boisen studied 
the journal Religious Education for a seven 
year period, 1936 to 1943; he found that only 
fourteen articles during this period were 
“quantitative studies, attempts to check 
hypotheses by means of statistics, and only a 
few others were attempts to give an exact 
account of the present status and the historical 
development of some clearly defined and 
limited situation, group or institution.”* 

No doubt these figures neglect some im- 
portant researches in the sociology of religion, 
the psychology of religion, and religious 
education; but can there be any doubt that 
the volume of research in these areas is 
pitifully small when compared to the volume 
of research in other areas? Psychological 
Abstracts (1945) condensed the material of 
3539 articles and books, (some of which were 
not research in the strict sense). But it is 
when research in religion is contrasted with 
research in the natural and biological sciences 
that the real paucity of research in religion 
becomes apparent. Biological Abstracts for 
1942, a volume which excludes medical re- 
searches, condensed over 20,000 studies. 
Chemical Abstracts for 1944 condensed over 


30,000 studies, and these two volumes by no 
means exhaust the research that is being done 
in the natural and biological sciences. It is 
important to remember that it is in these 
fields that the greatest advances have been 
made in modern times. Clearly there is a 
connection between rate of advance in a field 
and volume of research. If medical men had 
paid no more attention to controlled experi- 
ment than students of religion have, they 
would still be debating the wisdom of blood- 
letting. If chemists and physicists had limited 
their thinking to armchair philosophizing to 
the degree that students of religious behavior 
have, horses would still be an important item 
in our transportation. Yet if we will subject 
religious behavior to a century of systematic 
and painstaking research, there is no question 
but that epoch-making discoveries would 
follow. What the discoveries would be is of 
course impossible to predict. Research is a 
venture into the unknown. But in the end 
some of the discoveries would have meant the 
revitalization of some aspects of our religious 
lives and would justify all the effort which had 
been expended. Dr. Norman A. Shepard, 
Chemical Director for the American Cyanamid 
Company, stated this principle: ““You cannot 
lay your money on the line and know that you 
can get value received and at a scheduled 
time. You only know that over a period of 
years you will get your money back, and 
more.’”4 
* * * * 

Let us look at some of the causes of the 
present failure to make research in religion a 
majoremphasis. One is the belief on the part 
of many leaders that most of the aspects of 
religious behavior that need study are so 
subjective that they do not lend themselves to 
scientific treatment. This point of view 
disregards the brilliant successes of the social 
scientists in dealing with abstruse problems. 
The Character Education Inquiry is a case in 
point. It set out to discover what types of 
experience influence conduct, a very involved 
project. Yet the Inquiry was markedly 
successful in proving that the problem can be 
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solved; the Inquiry also made some significant 
contributions toward the solution of the 
problem. How tragic it is for the life of the 
church that the Inquiry went out of existence! 
How important it is for the churches to re- 
establish a permanent foundation for the 
investigation of the problem of character 
development! This problem is but an illustra- 
tion of an apparently insolvable problem 
which yielded to imaginative and dogged 
attack. By the use of similar methods many 
another area can be explored. For example, 
better ways of conducting services of public 
worship can be found. The need for improv- 
ing services of worship has been stated by John 
C. Bennett: ‘The local Protestant church is 
too dependent for the quality of its life upon 
the personality and gifts of its minister. In 
most denominations there is no part of the 
service of worship which the minister cannot 
turn into an offense ....I think that it is a 
safe generalization that the greatest single 
weakness of American Protestantism is to 
be found in the number of local churches in 


which the worshipper is frustrated.”® What 
could be more significant for the life of the 
Church than to discover ways of making 
services of worship more vital? The problem 
of worship seems, as we view it in advance, to 
be so complex, to hinge on so many variables, 


as to be almost insolvable. Yet I believe it 
has already been demonstrated that great 
profit would accrue from the application of the 
techniques of social science to the problem of 
worship. The complexity of the problems 
which confront the student of religious 
behavior to-day is no greater than the com- 
plexity of the problems which confronted the 
student of medicine or the student of electric- 
ity a hundred years ago. What the science 
of religious behavior needs to-day is a genera- 
tion of patient fact-gatherers, a generation of 
men who do the spadework, who dig out the 
data which must be in hand before brilliant 
generalizations can be verified. There is no 
way suddenly tobridge the gap between to-day 
and tomorrow. At times a bridge seems to 
leap across a stream. But in reality a bridge 


is built slowly; it rises from bits of steel 
patiently mined, smelted, forged, transported. 
If our generation of religious scholars will begin 
systematic fact-finding, light will begin to fall 
on some of the abstruse problems of religion 
and, what is perhaps more important, new 
areas for investigation will be revealed the 
very existence of which we do not now dream. 

I hope that no member of NABI misunder- 
stands this emphasis. It does not imply a be- 
lief that research is the only avenue to religious 
knowledge. Nor doesit imply that the research 
worker accepts the basic propositions of natu- 
ralistic science. Believing in the importance 
of research does not mean a belief that nothing 
exists but matter, or that anything that exists 
can be measured, or that a proposition is false 
unless it can be proved scientifically. 

Yet to do no more than simply resist the phi- 
losophy of naturalistic science is to yield to a 
counsel of fear. The alert religious statesman 
will recognize possible danger is an overempha- 
sis on research techniques, but will acknowl- 
edge that no such overemphasis exists today in 
religion, or is likely to exist for years to come. 
The alert religious statesman will think of re- 
search as an indispensable tool for improving 
the ministrations of the church, and for keeping 
the church abreast of men’s needs in an era of 
rapid change. He can take courage from the 
succeesses of research in other fields. Often 
it has been said to me by persons who wish to 
point out the limitations of the scientific 
method that it would be foolish to try to meas- 
ure the extent to which two people love each 
other. This is doubtless a true statement; but 
research has already illuminated many of the 
factors on which successful marriage hinge. 

Another cause for the present lack of interest 
in religious research is the unwillingness of 
students to master the tools of research. It is 
the common lament in theological schools that 
few students will study the languages will- 
ingly. One biblical scholar reports: ‘The 
majority of my students are unable to make 
effective use of Hebrew and Greek, know little 
German and less Latin.”? Creative biblical 
scholarship is impossible under such condi- 
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tions. But the problem is broader than 
merely getting students to study the languages, 
and the responsibility for the present situation 
does not rest wholly on the shoulders of the 
students. Teachers also are in part respon- 
sible. Faculties of religion frequently assume 
that the tools of scholarship in their field are 
French, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
This assumption implies that there is but one 
type of religious scholarship, the handling of 
documents. But is not religion in fact a focus 
in which appears a wide variety of interest? 
Must it not be studied by a wide variety of 
tools? This is true in other fields. Karl 
Compton has written concerning physics: 
“We have the experimental physicist, the 
theoretical physicist, the mathematical physi- 
cist, the applied mathematician, and the pure 
mathematician. I do not believe that there 
is a single living scientist who could at the 
same time classify under all five headings.’’* 
In similar fashicn the study of religion demands 
the services of the philosopher of religion, the 
theologian, the biblical scholar, the archaeolo- 


gist, the historian, the anthropologist, the 


sociologist, the psychologist. Who could con- 
ceivably master all of these fields? Yet they 
are all essential to a serious effort to under- 
stand the proper role of religion in individual 
lives and in society. 

If we are to have religious research which is 
comparable to research in other fields, we must 
put great emphasis on the tools of research and 
seek among our students those creative minds 
who are capable of mastering these tools. 
We teachers of religion must persuade able 
men and women to devote their professional 
lives to pushing back the walls of our ignorance. 
But we need also to make it possible for 
students to become real specialists within the 
field of religion. They cannot do this if 
during their graduate years they spend long 
hours in trying to become half-baked special- 
ists in areas not strictly their own. The 
research worker needs breadth in his interests 
and information, but narrowness in the tools 
he masters and in the problems he tackles. 

We teachers of religion need also to make it 


possible for our students who wish to study 
religion as a social science to master the 
techniques of that discipline under religious 
auspices. I allude to the fact that to-day 
students of religion must frequently get their 
training in social science under men who are 
anti-religious. 

A third cause of the present unhappy state 
of religious research is the failure to grant 
freedom to the religious scholar. The results 
of his study are often prescribed in advance; 
they are expected not to challenge the estab- 
lished practices, or the traditional faith, or 
sometimes even the current ideas of a dominant 
group of theologians. When Charles Darwin 
was a youth of twenty-two, he came into 
possession of a tropical shell which he believed 
had been dug from a gravel-bed in the middle 
of England. In some excitement he told this 
discovery to Adam Sedgwick, famous Cam- 
bridge geologist. But Sedgwick was not 
pleased. Such a fact, he thought, “would be 
the greatest misfortune to geology, as it would 
overthrow all that we know about the super- 
ficial deposits of the Midland Counties.” 
Darwin “was then utterly astonished at 
Sedgwick not being delighted at so wonderful a 
fact as a tropical shell being found near the 
surface in the middle of England.”® Sedgwick 
had a vested interest in maintaining the 
geological ideas current in his time; many a 
leading religious thinker to-day seems deter- 
mined to maintain the theological ideas current 
inour time. Asa result he does not familiarize 
himself with the results of investigations 
which tend to contradict his position, nor does 
he look with favor on the multiplication of 
such investigations. Research needs a differ- 
ent climate from that. Warren Weaver, 
director of research in the natural sciences for 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has described the 
conditions under which a series of significant 
discoveries can be made. Creative research 
is done by “free scientists, following the free 
play of their imaginations, their curiosities, 
their hunches, their special prejudices, their 
undefended likes and dislikes, ...[{by scien- 
tists] freely and voluntarily following the pro- 
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cedures that seem to them natural and desir- 
able, freely following up the problems— 
however impractical they may at the moment 
appear—which happen to appeal to them.... 
There is just no other way, at least known so 
far to man, of insuring the occurrence of those 
unpredictable and at the moment of origin 
often fantastic and exotic, theories and 
experiments which constitute the real basic 
advances in science.”!° The director of re- 
search in the medical sciences for the same 
foundation urges the opening up of careers 
for men “whose ruling passion is curiosity and 
whose outstanding character of mind is 
originality and not the gift of gab, nor the 
capacity to stuff themselves with what other 
people have known, nor the capacity to ‘get 
along with people,’”" nor, may I add, the 
capacity to conduct their investigations in 
such a manner as to bolster some preconceived 
idea. 
* * * + 

I have drawn a pessimistic picture of the 
present status of research in the field of religion. 
Perhaps in the opinion of some of you this 
picture is too pessimistic in the light of some 
projects that you know are now in process. 
But surely you will all agree that our genera- 
tion of religious scholars fails to prosecute re- 
search with anything like the vigor that our 
contemporaries in other fields prosecute it. 

Exhortations to the individual members of 
this Association to become more research- 
minded might result in the publication of a 
few more monographs; but I judge that the 
total result would be relatively small in view of 
the size of the problem. Weare confronted by 
a task that is too big for solution on an indi- 
vidual basis. Codperative action is indicated. 
We need to find ways to work together. We 
need to codperate in choosing problems, in 
gathering data, in developing techniques, in 
raising money, in focusing public attention on 
the promise of research in religion. I am 
convinced that many hundreds of scholars 
would join in such a codperative venture if a 
practicable way were opened tothem. I make 
a concrete proposal to you. Let the National 


Association of Biblical Instructors seek a joint 
meeting of all groups which are concerned for 
scholarship in the field of religion. There are 
quite a number: our own Association, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
the Religious Education Association, the 
National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education, the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, The American Society of 
Church History, the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, and doubtless others. 
A great stimulus to scholarship in religion 
ought to follow if all or most of these groups 
were to meet in the same city, at or near the 
same time, and to hold some joint meetings. 
Such a gathering would attract many scholars, 
and it ought to be possible in a period of years 
to build up sectional meetings around research 
interests which now are unorganized, for 
example, the psychology of religion. Such a 
group of societies working together ought also 
to be able to interest some of the foundations 
and some of the church boards in religious 
research and to arrange for the formation of 
permanent agencies like the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. 

But the problem of research in religion is 
larger than even such a group could handle. 
Research in religion is closely tied to research 
in the humanities and the social sciences as a 
whole. Interest in religious research can 
hardly be quickened apart from research in the 
whole field of human arts and behavior. It 
is obvious that most of the research interest of 
our time is centered in the physical and 
biological sciences. Our knowledge of society 
is in the dark ages by comparison. This is a 
frightening fact. Perhaps the supreme ques- 
tion of our time is whether modern technology 
can be brought under control or whether it is 
to become a Frankenstein monster that will 
slay the nations which created it. It is some 
years now since a British clergyman suggested, 
half in jest, that we declare a ten-year mora- 
torium on science; the proposal would of 
course be impossible to execute. I make a 
counter proposal: let us divide our efforts 
equally between research in the non-physical 
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and research in the physical studies; let us 
appropriate for investigations in history, 
sociology, psychology, anthropology, educa- 
tion, politics, economics, religion an amount 
equal to the amount we appropriate for 
chemistry, physics, geology, meteorology, 
botany and their commercial and military 
applications. I am quite serious. Money is 
now being found for research. Let us divide 
it, dollar for dollar. Let us require (after a 
cushioning period of years) every agency, 
university, foundation, corporation, govern- 
ment, which makes an appropriation for re- 
search in the physical sciences (exclusive of 
medicine) to give an equal amount for the 
investigation of the social effects of the 
technology which, it is hoped, will be improved. 
Such a regulation would slow up the pace at 
which manufacturers can supply us with new 
gadgets, but would surely lessen the world’s 
suffering, and might avert catastrophe. Let 


us attempt to master science with science. 
Let us build a backfire of social research in the 
hope of controlling this conflagration which 


physical research has let loose in the world. 

I believe that mankind has made the basic 
ethical discovery, the discovery which will 
prove to be to the social sciences what the law 
of universal causation was to the physical 
sciences. That discovery is mutuality, democ- 
racy, the law of love. If men will make this 
law the basis of rigorous investigation, I 


believe that, in time, achievements in the 
social sciences can be made which will be no 
less significant than the present developments 
in chemistry and physics. 

The religious scholar would have much to 
contribute to the making of such achieve- 
ments; indeed, the highest levels of living can 
never be attained except by persons who 
understand fully the crucial position which 
religion holds in any society and who have 
received the rich fruits of prolonged and 
imaginative study into the complex problems 
of religious behavior. 
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Neo-Modernism: Theological Pattern of 


To-day and Tomorrow 


THOMAS S. KEPLER* 


QUARTER of a century ago, when 

Oswald Spengler published his Decline 

of the West, many people disagreed 
with his deterministic cycle asa true historical 
pattern. Yet most interpreters of history 
agreed that the West had declined. They 
saw World War I not as the cause of the 
West’s disintegration but as an indication of 
its decline, just as we to-day envision the 
recent World War II as another sign of the 
illness of western culture. 

When we speak of “western culture,” we 
mean that culture begun by the Greeks, 
inherited by the Romans, transfused by the 
Church Fathers as they wove Christian 
teachings into its fabric, and enlarged by 
writers, scientists, philosophers, and artists up 
until the third decade of the eighteenth 
century. It is that culture which interpreters 
about the time of the French Revolution began 
to feel was growing ill, and prophesied that 
unless some panacea were found, its downfall 
would be inevitable. 

The “modernist” believes that religious 
philosophies, when kept alert and alive with 
the times in which men live, can do much to 
avert the decline of any culture. The modern- 
ist has a perspective of history which inclines 
him to agree with Emerson that “‘the lesson 
of life is to learn what the centuries have to 
say to the hours,”’ because he believes that the 
centuries have more time than the hours to 
sift the ultimate values which can enrich any 
period in history. But the modernist believes 
also that the hours have much to say about the 
“lesson of life,’’ mainly because the hours are 
more alive to the particular involvements in 
the problems of any age. Thus the hours 
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can add to the centuries, and by such a wed- 
ding they can coéperatively keep western 
culture from further decline. 

Western culture is ill, and modernism (as 
well as orthodoxy) is partially to blame for not 
giving to this culture the proper kind of | 
panacea, mainly because modernism has ~ 
lacked depth and profundity. Modernism 
has not given to many people the drive they © 
would like to have for constructive living; 
hence from modernism these people have ~ 
received no urgent incentive to go out and © 
become prophetic reformers of a declining % 
culture in the western world. Such a lack of © 
incentive from modernism has led many to-day — 
to say, “Let’s have a neo-orthodoxy,” for | 
they feel that some kind of renovated ortho- 
doxy will give them the vitality to help save © 
western culture from its downward course. | 
Others, however, are agreed that the term 
“neo-orthodoxy” has too much of a backward 
look and not enough of a forward glance. | 
Neo-orthodoxy seems to say that’ the best | 
thinking has already been done and that we | 
to-day, like Confucius, must be transmitters | 
of past wisdom rather than discoverers of new | 
truths based upon past premises. 

I want to give my allegiance to those who 
are concerued with a “neo-modernism” rather 
than a “neo-orthodoxy,” mainly because I 
like the forward, adventurous spirit of “neo- 
modernism.” It is a fearless term, with the 
expectancy that during the next several 
thousand years new thought structures will 
add vital descriptions and stimulating force to 
the historical ideas we believe are basic for 
any age because they are true to the nature of 
reality. 

To some the term, meo-modernism, may 
seem redundant, because the expression 
“modernism” anticipates all that is “new.” 
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Father Tyrrell gave description to such a 
notion when he wrote, ‘“The hope of a synthesis 
between the essentials of Christianity and the 
assured results of criticism is very widespread 
nowadays, and those who share it are com- 
monly called Modernists, or liberals.” With 
such a view I would concur, merely adding 
that I use the term “neo” to imply that 
modernism adds depth to novelty. With the 
addition of this depth to her alert, constructive 
note, modernism can provide a stimulating 
drive fot many people which mere modernism 
(often rather shallow) seems to lack. It is 
in this sense that I use the term, meo-modern- 
ism. 


Wuat Is MODERNISM? 


Modernism, especially for the Protestant, is 
a rather confusing term because it is relativ- 
istic in its definition. In any so-called group 
of “modernists,” there will be a relative 
difference in their interpretations of problems 
like miracle, eschatology, or christology; yet 
all will classify themselves as interpreters 


attempting to keep religious ideas pertinent 


to the present age. The fundamentalist 
(another ambiguous term) may look at Harry 
Emerson Fosdick as an extreme modernist, 
while Professor Max Otto would, no doubt, 
consider Dr. Fosdick a conservative. 
However, for the Roman Catholic the term 
“modernism,” brought to birth on September 
8, 1907 by Pope Pius X, has precise, articulate 
meaning. Two brilliant French scholars, 
Louis Duschene and Alfred Loisy, had criti- 
cised the New Testament and the writings of 
the church fathers with penetrating frankness. 
If their criticisms, which were constructive 
and honest, were to be taken seriously, they 
would have called for the modification of some 
of the beliefs of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hence Pope Pius X issued his decree, Lamenta- 
bili sane exitu, which resulted in his encyclical 
letter, Pascendi Dominici regis. This letter 
labelled the criticisms of Duschene and Loisy 
“modernism,” characterized as the “synthesis 
of all heresies”! Thus the term was born! 
Basically, modernism means that all ex- 


ternal authorities are relative to the help man 
derives from them for religious living. 
Modernism “is always seeking to recapture 
the religious values that count most in the 
language of the day.”” It looks upon the older 
authorities—the infallible church, the infallible 
council, or the infallible book—as having 
not infallible religious authority, but rather 
authority which is valuable yet fallible when 
each in its way gives to modern man a help or 
a lift in his religious thinking and living. The 
church and the council and the book have 
tremendous religious suggestion for men living 
in any age, but the suggestion is relative and 
not absolute. 

Against such a background of relative 
authorities, modernism believes all contempo- 
rary religious movements are to be silhouetted; 
for in a decisive way modern religious move- 
ments, especially those of an extreme right- 
wing or left-wing nature, act as ‘correctives’ 
of the fluctuating stream of ideas which com- 
pose modernism. 


CONTRIBUTIVE HISTORICAL IDEAS IN 
MODERNISM’S DEVELOPMENT 


While there are many secondary notions 
which underlie modernism, four factors have 
had primary importance in advancing this 
movement. They are: (1) The ideas of 
Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher, the “Father 
of Modernism,” who based the authority for 
theology on religious experience; (2) the ad- 
justment of religious ideas to the new descrip- 
tions of science; (3) the acceptance of con- 
structive biblical criticism; and (4) the 
evaluation of other world religions. 

(1). Schleiermacher in his ,Addresses and 
The Christian Faith, written in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, laid an 
authority for theological ideas based on 
religious ‘consciousness’ rather than on revela- 
tion through external infallible authorities. 
His desire to speak of religious ‘consciousness’ 
rather than religious ‘experience’ was due to the 
fact that ‘experience’ during his time was 
primarily related to objects of the sense-world. 
However, by ‘consciousness’ he meant what 
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we mean today by ‘experience’ when applied 
to religion. This religious consciousness was 
defined as man’s “feeling of absolute de- 
pendence upon God,” which gave man not 
God, but knowledge of God’s relation to him. 
Furthermore, this consciousness was always 
interpreted within the framework of Christian 
experience, wherein Schleiermacher felt that 
the spiritual resurrection of Christ was a con- 
tinuous redemptive power. Other religions 
laid a basis for religious experience, but 
Christianity was the final and the highest 
framework for man’s religious living, since it 
was deeper, richer, and more interpretative 
than any other religion. In Christian experi- 
ence, God’s grace worked deeply in the life of 
sinful man. 

Insofar as they were built upon the premises 
of Schleiermacher’s thought, theologies were 
now subject to change as men’s religious ex- 
periences changed. The authority of theology 
was found in an experiential basis. Religion 


as well as science referred to experience for 


redefinition. Religious truth was no longer 
infallibly proved by external authorities, but 
rested its authoritative value upon man’s 
inner experience of God. 

(2). Modernism is ever able to adjust re- 
ligious ideas to the new descriptions of science. 
As the new cosmology begun by Copernicus, 
Galileo, Bruno and Newton was paraded across 
the theological stage, the modernist was not 
confused. Even though he was told that he 
was living on a second-rate planet in relation- 
ship to a second-rate sun, and that his planet 
was not the center of the universe, he found his 
adjustment not difficult because he knew the 
proper relationship between descriptive science 
and interpretative religion. He knew that 
some of the earlier creeds had been made in 
relation to the cosmological descriptive data 
of an apocalyptic age; and thus he was able to 
have sufficient perspective to know that con- 
temporary creeds should be as pertinent to 
contemporary needs as creeds of an apocalyptic 
age had been te its problems. 

Not long ago when Professor Shapley 
announced that the center of the universe had 


been located at some incomprehensible distance 
from the earth, a commentator in the New York 
Times pointed out that it was after all a human 
mind which had plumbed such cosmic depths. 
It is this type of adjustment that the modernist 
is able to make. 

As the modernist discerns the tremendous 
astronomical figures used to describe the 
universe, and as he contemplates the fact that 
this little speck of a planet is probably the 
only place where there is proper environment 
for human life to exist, he is not bewildered. 
He is merely filled with greater awe regarding 
God’s majesty; and as he deeply reflects upon 
his own nature, he says, “‘What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him!” 

While the new astronomy was rather slowly 
accepted by conservative theologians, the fact 
of evolution was fought with vehemence by 
non-modernists. When Darwin’s Origin of 
Species appeared in 1859, it was as though a 
bomb had been thrown into the playyard of 
theologians. Up until that time creation had 
been viewed by most theologians in one of two 
ways: either the world with its various levels of 
life had been created as portrayed in the first 
chapter of Genesis; or Neo-Platonism with its 
view of God’s effulgence into the various strata 
of reality, where the quality of episirophe kept 
them organically related to the One, seemed to 
answer the query about man and his creator. 
In both cases, man was viewed as directly 
related to God, made in the image of God 
even though the image was rather distorted. 

Thus for the non-modernist, unable to make 
the readjustment to the descriptions of Darwin, 
there was confusion. It seemed to him that if 
he accepted evolution, then man emerged 
merely under natural law. Hence, a super- 
natural creator with the intellectual and moral 
qualities of man seemed to be removed from 
the fact of creation, for was not man made in 
God’s image? And did not man have these 
moral, intellectual qualities, even though man 
was finite? 

The Roman Catholic theologian was able to 
deal with the fact of evolution more easily 
than the orthodox Protestant theologian. 
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The former viewed man’s body and physical 
functions as related to natural evolution, but 
at a particular point in the process of natural 
evolution God created by a special act the 
mind and soul, and placed themin man. Thus 
; man was made in the mental and spiritual 
image of God! (I heard a Roman Catholic 
priest, a biologist, say that while he believed in 
evolution as the way life had emerged on this 
planet, as a trained scientist he thought that 
the people in the pews should be taught that 
the world was made in six days as described in 
Genesis I, because the laity did not have the 
mental ability to correlate scientific data with 
religious ideas. Therefore, they should be 
kept from a state of confusion!) 

The modernist, however, was not perplexed 
by evolution because he saw the proper 
relation between the task of religion and the 
role of science. In 1923, not many months 
preceding the Scopes trial in Tennessee, a group 
of scientists, theologians, and men of public 
affairs met for the purpose of clarifying for the 
public mind the attitude which should prevail in 
relating the purposes of religion and science. 
“The purpose of science,” they said, “is to 
develop without prejudice or preconception of 
any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, 
and the processes of nature. The even more 
important task of religion, on the other hand, 
is to develop the consciences, the ideals, and 
the aspirations of mankind. Each of these 
two activities represents a deep and vital 
function of the soul of man, and both are 
necessary for the life, the progress, and the 
happiness of the human race. It is a sublime 
conception of God which is furnished by sci- 
ence, and one wholly consonant with the high- 
est ideals of religion, when it represents him as 
revealing himself through countless ages in 
the age-long inbreathing of life into itsconstitu- 
ent matter, culminating in man with his 
spiritual nature and all his God-like powers.” 

In such a fashion does the modernist adjust 
his religious thinking to the innovation of new 
scientificdata. He realizes that science cannot 
prove religious ideas for him, but science can 
provide a descriptive framework and hypothe- 


sis for inferences which can lead to tremendous 
religious concepts! 

(3). Modernism is always able to accept and 
evaluate the results of biblical criticism. 

Biblical criticism is of two major types: 
lower criticism and higher criticism. In 
lower criticism, which orthodox theologians 
also accept, there is comparison of manuscripts 
by scholars in order that they may approxi- 
mate the uncorrupted text of the original 
manuscript. Non-modernist theologians, who 
have insisted on the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, welcomed lower criticism because it in 
no way altered their view of infallible revela- 
tion. If different manuscripts displayed dif- 
ferent workings, the errors were not charge- 
able to an infallible revelation, but rather 
were caused by the copyists who were mere 
men. By the comparison of manuscripts the 
scholars were thus able to get near to the 
original perfect revelation. 

The non-modernists objected, however, to 
the higher criticism of the Bible because they 
felt that this type of evaluation was subjecting 
the books of the Bible to the conditions and 
the environment of the natural world—which 
it was doing. In higher criticism the scholar 
studies any book of the Bible with these 
questions in mind: Who wrote it? When? 
Why? To whom? What sources did he 
borrow from? Where did he write it from? 
What are its religious ideas? After these 
questions are asked, then the critic, employing 
the religious-historical method of study, first 
asks what the book meant to the people in the 
century in which it was written; and ‘hen asks 
what value the ideas of that book have for the 
people living inthe present century. Hejudges 
the authority of any book in the Bible not 
upon the mere fact of its existence as part of a 
sacred collection, but rather upon the basis of 
its coherent and pragmatic value for people 
of his moment in history. By applying these 
criteria he tests a book of the Bible by the way 
it seems to answer contemporary problems. 

Professor Julius A. Bewer, in explaining the 
way by which the Christian evaluates the Old 
Testament, remarks, “The Old Testament 
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as a whole is not the word of God, (but) it 
nevertheless contains the word of God... . To 
the Christian the only norm and standard of 
the writings of the Old Testament is the spirit 
of God as revealed in Jesus. Whatever is not 
in harmony with that spirit cannot be authori- 
tative for him.” In a similar manner do we 
judge the books of the New Testament as we 
evaluate the religious value of such writings 
for to-day. The apocalyptists will find the 
most value in the Book of Revelation, while the 
Christian mystics will look upon the Gospel of 
John as the pinnacle of New Testament inter- 
pretation. Yet, to ask further, “Which of 
these two books is nearer the true spirit of 
Christ,”’ the application of the coherence test 
of truth yields the answer, “The Gospel of 
John,” mainly because an organic view of 
reality is more coherent than an apocalyptic 
conception. Yet the message of Revelation is 
still virile in the Church-State conflict! 
Martin Luther was more of a ‘modernist’ in 
his attitude toward the Bible in this respect 
than many of his twentieth-century followers. 
Said the profound doctor, “Give me the Gospel 
of John and the Epistle to the Romans and I 
have sufficient basis for the Christian 
faith....Ignore the Book of Revela- 
tion .... The Epistle of James is an epistle of 
straw!’ In making such selections of scrip- 
tures Martin Luther in a way was using one of 
the techniques of modern biblical evaluation, 
even more caustic than many modernists! 
Great strides have been made in recent 
years in the sanctioning of the results of higher 
criticism. Two-thirds of our contemporary 
New Testament scholars recognize in some 
form the two-document hypothesis as the basis 
for solving the synoptic problem; and many 
scholars have welcomed the critical results of 
form criticism. To-day most Old Testament 
scholars accept the Graf-Wellhausen theory 
regarding J, E, D, P as sources for the 
Pentateuch (at least, in some modified form); 
but it was only in 1905 that a Professor of Old 
Testament in Boston University School of 
Theology, Dr. Hinckley G. Mitchell, lost his 
position because he held to such a theory! 


Such an incident in that school (and many H 


others) is to-day beyond imagination! 
Modernism sees no conflict when higher 


criticism is applied to the Bible; instead it 7 
It looks upon the | 
biblical critic as one who is trying to recover the | 
meaning of the Bible, not as one who is at- | 
In the words © 
of a letter I recently received from an American | 
New Testament Scholar, we may see the spirit | 
of the biblical critic: “For a long time I have | 
felt very strongly that one of the greatest needs | 
of the Church to-day is thorough-going, critical ~ 
scholarship wedded to a genuinely devout | 
I remember Canon Streeter (famous | 
Oxford New Testament scholar) when he was |) 
with us a few years ago insisting that critical 
study of the Bible, as far as he was concerned, , 
was also devotional study. And he meant it. | 
On Good Friday of that year he stayed in his | 
hotel room in solitude, fasting and reading | 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ.” @ 
Such a spirit is ideally indicative of the | 


welcomes its results. 


tempting to destroy the Bible. 


spirit. 


modernist in his relationship to the Bible! 
(4). Modernism is able to evaluate the ideas 


from the other great religions of the world. | 
Abelard in the twelfth century believed that | 
philosophers of antiquity shared in God’s | 


revelation and that God’s relationship was 
not just related to the inspired writers of the 
Bible, even though the Bible writers had a 
peculiarly high inspiration. Schleiermacher 
interpreted God as a Being who was ex- 
perienced by people of other religions, although 
in Christianity man’s experience of God was 
the deepest and most interpretative. In the 
periods in which Abelard and Schleiermacher 
lived, however, the knowledge of world 
religions, with exceptions of Judaism and 
Christianity, was narrowly comprehended, 
mainly because the other religions of the 


world had not been translated sufficiently to § 


make their ideas widely known. 

Today a person can read The Bible of the 
World, in which he will find selected scriptures 
from every great living world religion; he can 
read many textbooks on the comparative ideas 
of these religions; and he can thus see the rela- 
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tive values of the living world religions. In 
making a comparison of world religions he 
discerns that they are much alike in their main 
ethical teachings, but divergent in their 
theologies. Yet he realizes that ‘revelation’ 
is a wide term, greatly conditioned by the 
particular culture receiving its revelation. 
When he discerns all revelations as relative to 
their culture—and also relative in their par- 
ticular sets of religious-ethical values—he is 
impressed that each religion is to be tested by 
its balance, its pragmatic nature, and its 
coherent structure. 

As the modernist contemplates these relative 
values in the various living religions he some- 
times allows his imagination to have free play, 
wondering if the time may not come in future 
centuries when councils of the great religions 
of the world will be as necessary as ecumenical 
conferences are today among the Christian 
churches. At least it is his dream that the 
spirit of ecumenicity will graduate on some 
future moment in history from the Christian 
churches to the religions of the world, because 


he sees many common values in these diverse 


types of world religions. In our closely knit 
world, various living religions need to empha- 
size likenesses and minimize differences! 


NEO-MOoODERNISM AND THE SYNTHETIC MIND 


About a century ago Heinrich Heine said, 
“Don’t smile at the visionary who expects the 
same revolution in the material world which 
has taken place in the realm of the spirit.” 
And the modernist agrees with this great 
German thinker, because the modernist be- 
lieves ideas and social action go hand-in-hand. 
Modernism is ever seeking men and ideas 
which can contribute to the drive in the 
realm of thought which will subsequently 
affect the social environment of the men who 
hold these ideas. 

If there are to be men and sets of ideas to 
create this meo-modernism, the men who com- 
pose this movement will utilize the synthetic 
quality of their intellects, whereby they draw 


upon and codrdinate ideas which mean the 


most tothem. What this synthetic quality of 


the mind is, was recently illustrated by the 
reply which the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple, gave to an inquirer. The 
Archbishop was asked, “‘What men or ideas 
have meant the most to you?” His reply was, 
“Plato, the Gospel of John, and Robert 
Browning.” In similar fashion every mod- 
ernist will find stimulus from a variety of 
sources, thus giving his modernism depth and 
profundity. 

There are certain sources which seem most 
worthy of attention if modernism is to have a 
drive and a destiny. I mention them briefly: 

(1). The modernist will listen attentively to neo- 
physics, as well as to neo-biology. Biology has 
stressed for us man’s evolutionary emergence 
from lower strata, but we have sometimes 
overlooked the framework of man’s cosmic 
home in which he has been emerging. Neo- 
physics makes us aware of the spiritual concept 
of man’s cosmic environment. Recently Lin 
Yutang expressed what I mean: “Science is 
spiritualizing the whole universe, but it takes 
years to produce the philosophic effect.” 

Neo-physics further points out that the 
universe is organic, being concreted by the 
Life of God. It sees this spiritualized macro- 
cosm having intimate relations with man as a 
microcosm, in which the mind of man is to his 
body as the Life of God is to the observed 
phenomena of the universe. It sees, as 
Whitehead has stated, that the self “repeats in 
microcosm what the universe is in macrocosm.” 
It further discerns, as expressed by Eddington, 
that “the stuff of the world is mind- 
stuff ... not altogether foreign to the feelings 
in our consciousness... we liken the world 
stuff to our conscious feelings because there is 
nothing else to liken it to.” 

Neo-physicists, in stating ideas similar to 
those which idealistic philosophers have been 
saying for centuries, are affecting a stronger 
clasp of hands between science and religion. 
Nowhere has the neo-physicist more succintly 
interpreted the universe in the _ idealist’s 
idiom than in these words of Jeans: “The 
classical physics seems to bolt and bar the door 
leading to any sort of freedom of the will; 
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the new physics hardly does this; it almost 
seems to suggest that the door may be un- 
locked—if we could only find the handle. 
The old physics showed us a universe which 
was more like a prison than a dwelling-place. 
The new physics shows us a universe which 
looks as though it might conceivably form a 
dwelling place for free men, and not a shelter 
for brutes—a home in which it may at least be 
possible for us to mould events to our desire 
and live lives of endeavor and achievement.” 

(2). The modernist will evaluate the “‘cor- 
rective’”’ possibilities of a “realized eschatology.” 
The striving of men in all realistic religions is 
for a time in history when the real will become 
the ideal, when history as it is will become 
history as it ought to be. Christian orthodoxy 
frequently looks to some future judgment 
scene in history when in a cataclysmic fashion 
the world as it is will be changed suddenly to 
“the New Jerusalem;” and no matter how 
desperate the present time may seem, many 
advocates of this view live heroically through 
the present travail of things, compensated by 
the hope of reward when the judgment day will 
bring them their eternal reward. This type of 
eschatological thought gives them a drive for 
their living, a drive that modernism has not 
been able to give many of its advocates. 

A type of eschatological thinking, known as 
“realized eschatology,” owing its main impetus 
to Professor Charles H. Dodd of Cambridge 
University, is profoundly suggestive for the 
modernist’s eschatology. It moves the glori- 
ous rewards of the future eschaton to the 
present, stressing the fact that the meaning of 
Jesus’ words, “The kingdom of God is at hand,” 
really signifies that “The kingdom of God is 
actually in our midst as a present reality.” 
Whether Jesus actually meant such an inter- 
pretation to be derived from the words “at 
hand’’ or whether it was a conception placed 
upon Jesus’ words by the early Christian 
community, is a point of dispute. But in 
either case, the stress is on the actuality of the 
kingdom as a present impetus, rather than 
mainly a future hope. Especially do inter- 
preters point to the Gospel of John as most 
significantly a book of “‘realized eschatology,” 
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where eternal life becomes a present (a realized) 


value for believers, rather than something 
to wait on a future judgment day in history. 

“Realized eschatology” attempts to say 
something like this: Things which we always 
thought lay beyond history have become 
present in history. The values which we 
always associated with the last days (the 
eschaton) have become a present realization 
for believers. The inconceivable mystery has 
happened in history; history has become the 
vehicle of eternal values for repentant men of 
faith. This little planet in space and time is 
the locale of a drama of eternal significance, 
in which eternal issues are laid bare. Every 
moment is a moment of judgment, a time of 
decision: either we decide for the kingdom or 
against it: it is a continuous time of “realized 
eschatology.” 

If neo-modernism can integrate the values of 
“realized eschatology” (which seem to be 
basically related to the most driving element in 
the gospel interpretations, particularly in the 
Gospel of John, but also to a degree in the 
other gospels), it will have found an essential 
panacea for the shallowness sometimes asso- 
ciated with modernism. Most of all, it will 
offer a needed “corrective” to those who are 
confused with the dilemma of contemporary 
future eschatology! 

(3). The modernist will consider anew the 
depth of meaning involved in the fact that “God 
is agape.” No school of thought has done 
more to make theologians think afresh what 
God’s love means than the Swedish School of 
Lund. Especially has the thinking of Aulen 
and Nygren (finely translated in Nels Ferre’s 
writings) been an effective stimulant in 
pointing out that God’s agape is the unique 
characteristic of Christianity. 

Christianity is not a religion which asks its 
devotees to follow the ethical steps of Jesus; 
rather, the following of Jesus’ ethical ways is a 
result of God’s agape working in man. Chris- 
tianity is not unique in its ethical precepts; 
95% of Christianity’s ethical ideas can be 
duplicated in the Old Testament and the 
rabbinical teachings, or can be quite fully 
paralleled in the major world religions. 
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Rather, Christianity is unique in having its 
true worshippers so influenced by God’s 
agape that with divine love they enact their 
ethical rules toward their fellowmen. 

The Lundensian school reminds us that 
agape is different from eros or philia. Philia 
signifies a fellowship in which people of like 
spirit have interest in one another; eros, which 
ordinarily means romanticlove, more deeply 
(as contrasted with agape) defines man’s will 
to satisfy his needs which are related to self- 
interest, his desire of a good for himself, a 
self-centered love in quest of the values 
which deeply satisfy him. When eros is 
carried into religious attitudes, man directs his 
love toward God according to human stand- 
ards of love. In Platonic philosophy man has 
a rational, human love for goodness, truth, and 
beauty; such an assertion for these lasting 
values is an expression of eros. Or in Neo- 
Platonism, where man is a part of the Divine 
Overflow (effulgence),.man has an urge or 
epistrophe within himself to find his way back 
to God: he answers it by sense-experience, 
reason, and finally by intuition. Such a 
climb to a feeling of oneness with God, an 
expression of man’s desire for unity with God, 
is eros: it is human love in quest of the Divine. 

Agape signifies a love which is poured out 
upon the undeserving, the unattractive, the 
unlovely; it is the kind of love which exerts 
itself to remedy the weakness and emptiness of 
other human beings. Man has agape in his 
human relationships as a result of his proper 
relationship with God. God is the spirit of 
agape who treats us not just as we deserve to 
be treated; He does not retaliate toward us, 
which would make Him a God of mere justice; 
rather He forgives us our weaknesses and tries 
to heal our selfish vices as He directs agape 
toward us. If we have proper relationship 
with God by receiving His agape, then we shall 
act toward our fellowmen with agape. 

Aulen and Nygren effectively point out 
that God thus becomes the subject of our 
love as well as the subject of our faith and 
that the test of Christian action is seen in 
the Christian’s use of agape in the social 
scene. 


While the modernist feels that agape 
does not tell us everything about love, it 
reminds us that God’s love has a depth we 
have sometimes overlooked. Also, while the 
modernist is not loyal to any movement which 
stresses the note of predestination, he welcomes 
the stress that God’s grace is a tremendous 
supplement to the benevolent urges of the 
human organism. 

(4). The modernist discerns the patiern of an 
ethical mysticism as the key to understanding 
God’s immanent relationship to man and the 
world. Mysticism to the western modernist 
is not a means of escaping the world; rather, it 
is a way of strengthening a person to face 
his problems. The western thinker looks at 
the social problems in history as real problems 
which must be met and solved if possible; 
evil is thus real but purposive. Man’s role is 
not that of escaping the world’s tragedy nor is 
it his task to meet civilization’s dilemmas with 
merely human effort. 

The western mystic believes that there is an 
Over-Spirit (if I may borrow from Rufus 
Jones this term with its implications) which 
is always related to man’s spirit below the 
plane of consciousness (may we call it the 
subconscious level?). There are various ways 
by which man may “practise the presence of 
God” who is ever spiritually united to man, 
thus bringing man’s relationship with God 
to the plane of awareness. Music, poetry, 
dutiful acts, rational reflection, merciful 
attitudes to humanity are all “mystical” 
means by which man becomes more spiritually 
aware that his spirit has a close attachment 
to God’s Spirit. However, if a person wishes 
to scale the heights in his feeling of close com- 
munion with the Spirit of God which con- 
stantly hovers about him, he can discipline his 
intuition (feeling) to appreciate these high 
experiences. The more his feelings are 
schooled to emerge from the lower planes of 
appreciating God, the more he feels his essense 
of mystical unity with the Infinite Spirit from 
whom he is never detached. 

The western mystic is deeply aware that all 
men are spiritually related to God (all at least 
below the plane of consciousness) ; therefore he 
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feels his social relatedness to all humanity, 
since all are commonly related to one another 
through God’s Overspirit; and the ¢est of his 
“mystical” experience is that he will try to 
treat his fellowmen as God has treated him. 
Such a mysticism not only gives a deep drive 
to man’s individual relationship to God; it also 
has tremendous social implications! 

(5). The modernist will keep listening to 
those neo-supernaturalists who reiterate that the 
Bible is a book of revelation. The modernist is 
not able to follow fully such thinkers as Karl 
Barth and Kierkegaard who believe that re- 
ligious truth is only revealed because of man’s 
impotence to discover religious truth. But he 
will temper his attitude toward man’s ability 
to discover religious truth by the supple- 
mentary fact of truth received by revelation. 
He will read the Bible, listening there to a type 
of Truth which seems to criticise all other 
patterns of humanly discovered religious 
truth. He will discern in the pages of scrip- 
ture that there is a “Strange New World 
within the Bible,” which primarily gives him a 
“history of God” trying to reveal Himself to 
man. Such an attitude toward the Bible as a 
book of revealed truth will act as a corrective 
of any naturalistic tendencies which the 
modernist may possess. 

A view of the value of the Bible’s revelation 
as related to the modernist’s religious ex- 


perience has been poignantly stated by Paul 
Tillich: “Revelation is more than religious 
experience. It is the divine criticism and 
transformation of religious experience. But 
the material of revelation, the matter so to 
speak which receives a new transcendent form 
by revelation, is religious experience. Without 
the historical process of religion there would 
not have been the event of revelation, nor the 
prophetic criticism and transformation of a 
pagan tribal religion into the people of God and 
the church of Christ.” 

At the close of World War I a group of 
American chaplains in France were speaking 
about post-war religion in America. Said one 
of the men, ‘‘We have gone through the holo- 
caust of war, and are now going back home toa 
world of real problems. Only that type of 
religion will have value in America which will 
help men and women solve their real prob- 
lems.” Ifsuch a statement held truth in 1918, 
how much more must it hold truth for the © 
present era. Only that kind of religion which | 


faces real problems with real panaceas will — 
survive this present state of world calamity. — 
Furthermore the religion which will be helping 
man solve these real problems must have a 


real drive and impetus! Such a type of q 
religion meo-modernism believes it can offer 
to modern man. 
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The Bible For To-day 


LEROY WATERMAN* 


torical document and aclassic of English 

literature but the Word of God. The 
Bible carries its full message not to those who 
regard it simply as a heritage of the past or 
praise its literary style, but to those who read 
© it that they may discern and understand God’s 
Word tomen. And men need the Word of God 
in our time and hereafter as never before.” 
These words are taken from the preface to the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment of 1946. 

The loftiest symbol, as well as the most 
exalted claim for the enduring value and the 
permanent and vital significance of the 
Bible, is undoubtedly its acknowledgement as 
the bearer of the Word of God. Nevertheless, 
the task of discerning and appropriating that 
Word as a constructive and determining force 


. [ THE Bible we have not merely an his- 


in human society cannot be said to have re- 
sulted in any unanimity of agreement as to 
what constitutes its essence or what it should 


specifically accomplish in human life. This 
is something that we as users of the Bible 
are sometimes loathe to face and can only 
deplore, but it does give a very natural and 
compelling explanation why the term “Word 
of God” in our time does not carry that 
weight of authority, dignity, and power that 
naturally belongs to it, not only among 
people in general, but also among the pro- 
fessedly religious. 

The failure, thus far, adequately to solve 
this problem is a thing to give pause to every 
lover of the Bible. However, this task 
remains one of the most vital in the field of 
religious endeavor. In the last analysis, it 
reduces itself to the question whether we are 
to be able to profit as we should by the re- 


*Until his recent retirement, LEROY WATER- 
MAN had been since 1915 Professor of Semitics and 
Chairman of the Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Michigan. 


corded religious experience of the past or to be 
only the creatures of the passing moment. 
For, without doubt, that Biblical experience 
included experience of God and a religious 
interpretation of the meaning of human 
existence. 

The term, Word of God, very naturally 
implies something permanent, enduring and 
unchanging because God is conceived to be 
always the same. But in our world any 
quantum or entity that is unchanging is apt 
to become static and a static Word of God isa 
contradiction in terms. This, we venture to 
assert, is one important reason for the failure 
of religious people to agree on and to be 
vitalized by the Word of God. They have 
been trying to defend and explain a -static 
Word of God in a static Bible. 

The Word of God that comes to me to-day 
is something different from that which came 
twenty or thirty years ago about the same 
things. Is it not so in the lives of all of us? 
And that is not by any means to claim that 
the Word of God is all contained in the Bible. 
The Word of God is not a static but a dynamic 
thing that focuses upon the vital issues in the 
lives of individuals and nations. It is from 
that angle that I wish to discuss The Bible 
for To-day. The phrase was suggested in part 
by the appearance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament that is now on 
the bookstands. To be sure, that translation 
suggests no more than some moderate changes 
in form, but it does imply that at least the 
form is not static. 

We know that the form of the Bible is bound 
to change, fundamentally because language 
changes. Languages even grow old and die. 
Thus the 1200 year process of merely getting 
the Bible written took three generations of 
languages to accomplish. For before the 
Old Testament could be completed in Hebrew, 
that language was dead and it had to be 
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finished in Aramaic. And before the New 
Testament could be written, Aramaic was a 
dead language to the vast majority of 
Christians who spoke and wrote Greek. So 
it transpired that before the Bible could be 
finished it had to be translated in order that 
those who were completing it might know 
those parts that went before. All of which 
involves considerable changes of form. 

But all languages change from generation to 
generation, so that if a book like the Bible is 
translated at a given time and then kept in use 
in that form for centuries, like the King 
James Version, new meanings creep in that 
were never in the original. We know, for 
example, that the use of “thy” and “thou” in 
the older English version is nothing but an 
archaism in English, with no real counterpart 
in the originals. St. Paul had nothing to say 
about charity, as we know it, in I Corinthians, 
but the King James English properly used 
the word, because it knew only the original 
meaning, which in both form and content came 
from Latin caritas, “love.” Another out- 


standing example is the word “prophecy,” 
properly used in the Authorized Version to 
mean interpret, to speak for one, but this 
meaning has been lost in current English and 


the word now means “to foretell”. In this 
way, one of the most significant terms in the 
Bible has come to have a perverted meaning 
for the modern reader of the older version. 
Hence, the only way a change of meaning from 
the original can be avoided in translation is 
by having fresh translations of the Bible made 
in every generation. 

However, a new translation is not always 
simply a change of form from one language 
into another. Some people assume that the 
choice of a Biblical translation is purely a 
matter of personal taste. Either they like it 
or they don’t like it. That attitude has 
something to be said for it, but sometimes it 
wholly misses the point. It is always possible 
in retranslating an ancient document, that 
the original meaning may have been missed 
earlier and that when found, we may not like 
it because we knew only the earlier rendering. 


Sometimes the King James Version, instead 
of translating, transferred a word directly 
from the original. How many English readers 
know the meaning of Euroclydon' or 
Euraquilo* found in the account of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck? The translators probably knew 
that it meant a northeast wind but they have 
effectively concealed the meaning. Some- 
times the King James Version merely transfers 
words literally into English. This is not 
really translating and usually gives no mean- 
ing, though it may sound like Scripture. Or 
it may give a quite wrong sense. It is always 
possible that the modern translator may find 
the true meaning. And so translation may 
go beyond a mere change of form to an actual 
change of substance for men today. 

There are, however, still numerous passages 
in the Bible that refuse to yield any rational 
meaning. To be perfectly honest such pas- 
sages should be starred and left blank, but 
that is not yet done to any extent. It is so 
difficult to be entirely honest with the Bible! 
Here is still a field for future translators. The 
only other alternative in such cases is to emend 
the text, often a fascinating but nevertheless 
always a desperate alternative. Whenever in 
a translation one sees the footnotes thick at 
the bottom of the page, he may know the text 
at that point is precarious. I am forcibly 
reminded of this after wrestling recently with a 
first draft of a revised translation of the book 
of Hosea. See, for example, the Revised 
Version margins of that book. 

But if we are to deal with the Bible for to-day 
we cannot be content merely to consider 
changes of form, for it involves the Word of 
God for to-day. The very phrase “for to-day” 
implies an actual difference in content from 
what preceded. Whether this emphasis is 
warranted or enlightening may be tested by 
two things. First, is it justified by the Bible 
as it appears from time to time in the past; 
and second, can the main task to be accom- 
plished by the religious community at given 
times in the past be clearly enough apprehended 
so as to grasp the bearing of this task on the 
Word of God content of the Bible as conceived 
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at such times? Let us examine the first of 
these approaches. 

The Jews of about 400 B.C. were one of the 
first peoples of a book religion, and the book 
consisted of the ritualistic Law of Israel 
embodied in our Pentateuch, known as the 
Mosaic Code, that and no more. It became 
their primary Word of God, and that it has 
ever since remained, although they themselves 
later added to it numerous other books that 
to us are much more significant. By 200 B.C. 
they had added the Prophetic Writings, 
greatly increasing the bulk of the Scriptures, 
yet these latter were never regarded by the 
Jews as equal to the Law. By 100 A.D. the 
remaining thirteen books of the Old Testament 
were gathered up, but without changing the 
primacy of the Law. 

The first followers of Jesus were Jews, and 
Christians only in the Jewish sense that they 
regarded Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. They 
accepted the Jewish Scriptures together with 
the primacy of the Law. They gave a new 
emphasis to the predictions about the Messiah, 
but they added nothing to the written Bible. 

The Gentile Christians, under the tutelage 
of St. Paul, displaced the primacy of the Law 
by the authority of the risen Messiah, and 
added the four gospels as his authentication. 
The Christian churches of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. added to the gospels the 
authority of Christ through his apostles, 
based upon their acts and epistles. Through 
the centuries the Christian community read 
and more and more cherished the Jewish 
apocryphal writings, until at the Protestant 
Reformation the Roman church canonized 
these books as an inspired part of the Scrip- 
tures, while the Protestants denied their 
inspiration and threw them out of the Bible. 

During the succeeding centuries the value 
and significance of these books have reasserted 
themselves as a result of historical study to the 
extent that in 1939 the University of Chicago 
Press believed the time had come when it 
would be good business to restore them to the 
Bible and so included them in “The Complete 
Bible.” It can be said, as a result, that these 
books appear to be on the way to complete 


canonicity both Catholics and 
Protestants. 

This brief survey reveals the fact that the 
Bible through the ages has been a changing, 
somewhat fluctuating book. On the whole it 
has increased much in bulk, but has some- 
times diminished; and there is nothing to 
indicate that this process has necessarily yet 
come to anend. A second thing to be noted 
is that when closely examined, nowhere has 
there been a time when the entire Bible has 
been assumed to be of equal value or authority. 
It has had a variable content and connotation 
throughout the ages. This should, in no 
sense, be a disturbing thought, provided only 
that the Bible is still coming to mean more and 
more. If, however, it should become evident 
that it is coming to mean less and less, and 
particularly if this should prove to be due 
in any marked degree to the easy assumption 
that the entire Bible is throughout of equal 
authority, this would be a very disturbing 
thought about which we should all have a 
right to be seriously concerned. 

The Bible’s variability of connotation neces- 
sarily involves the conception of its Word of 
God content, and therefore in thinking of the 
Bible for to-day, we are concerned to learn 
what factors led to the acceptance, at any 
given time, of certain books not only as sacred 
literature, but as embodying the Word of God 
in a sense that other sacred books, also in- 
cluded in the Bible, never acquired. It has 
already been suggested that we might find 
this in the main purpose to be accomplished 
as conceived by the religious community 
that accepted such books. 

Some such criterion should be forthcoming 
particularly in the case of the Jews who first 
accepted the ritualistic law of Moses as their 
Bible and God’s Word to them about 400 B.C. 
We can be quite sure they did not so accept it 
primarily because of the tradition that it had 
been given to Moses on Mt. Sinai to the 
accompaniment of thunder and lightning, 
earthquake and fire. For those events lay 
fully a thousand years behind them, according 
to their own epic story, and during all that 
interval there is no historical evidence suffic- 
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ient to show that their forebears ever ac- 
cepted that code as the religious guide for the 
community in any such sense as the Jews now 
proposed. 

On the other hand, their reasons for doing so 
are quite clear and understandable. They 
had, during the exile period, come to believe, 
for reasons that were convincing to them, 
that by accepting and practicing that code 
they could recover their national independence 
in Palestine. Here purpose to be served plus 
faith in its efficacy are seen to be major factors, 
in certain respects rivaling historical origin in 
importance. 

When two hundred years later the Former 
and Latter Prophets, that up to this time had 
existed on their own merit, were incorporated 
along with the Law, the bulk of the Scriptures 
was easily trebled. Why and on what basis 
was this done? First, we know there had 
been no change in the basic national purpose 
of the Jews. One clear reason, therefore, for 
the change was manifestly that for 200 years 
the Law had failed to achieve what it was 


supposed to accomplish. And the failure 
could not be charged to the unfaithfulness of 


the Jews. Two hundred years of national 
frustration under these circumstances raised 
the disturbing question, Could God after all 
be trusted? What about his ethical relia- 
bility? The Law itself lacked assurance on 
this point. Whither should they turn to find 
it? The answer was within fairly easy reach. 
The great prophets from the eighth century 
B. C. onward were the men who had first made 
clear and unmistakable the ethical character 
of God, and henceforth their writings were 
for the Jews, for this very reason, indispensable, 
yet not in their pure and unadulterated form. 
They had first to be edited and supplemented 
by the prophets of nationalism. The result 
was that the great prophets were now made to 
support the nationalistic point of view. This 
was an essential change, since in their original 
form these writings of the prophets denounced 
both nationalism in religion and every assump- 
tion that they and their countrymen were 
God’s chosen people. 


There are more examples of ‘Thus saith 
the Lord” in this section of the Bible than in 
any other, but this fact did not make those 
books primary parts of the Bible or to be 
regarded as equal to the Law as the Word of 
God, for that was determined by the major 
purpose to be served for the Jewish community. 
This same result occurred when the third 
division of the Old Testament canon was 
added, and there was still no change when the 
first followers of Jesus accepted him as the 
Jewish Messiah. 

Only after St. Paul turned to the Gentiles did 
the main Biblical interest shift from the Law, 
since the bulk of the Christian community 
was then no longer chiefly concerned with the 
nation Israel, but rather with the well-being 
of the Christian churches in a hostile world, 
whose speedy end was confidently expected. 

It should, therefore, be evident that the 
Bible for to-day is no mere matter of outward 


phrasing, but a very definite entity that © 


should clearly and unmistakably set forth the — 
Word of God to this age, to our generation, to © 
you and me. As a matter of fact, the Bible 
as we now have it does not do this thing. In 
the second place, the Bible for to-day implies 
a supreme task for to-day. We can see what 
that was as conceived by the Jews, namely, | 
the restoration of their nation; while for 
the early Christians, it was salvation for a 
world to come. 

What is the main religious task for mankind © 
to-day? Isay for mankind, for our task must 
take in all mankind. We have no choice in | 
the matter. The course of world events has 
fused mankind into a single, definite, inter- © 
acting whole. Any attempt to deal with men | 
basically on any less scale misses the mark. | 
We know, therefore, that this task is not | 
nationalism, whether of the Jews or any | 
other special, political, social, religious or 
racial grouping of mankind. To save indi- | 
vidual souls for the hereafter was the driving 
motive of the early Christians. It is no 
longer the dominant motive of present-day 
Christianity, regardless of conventional re- 
ligious language or the appeals and programs 
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of certain sects. As long as seasonal revivals 
were in vogue and appeals were made to adults 
who had spent all but the dregs of their lives 
in riotous living, that motive had some 
point, but it can never conform to the prin- 
ciples of sound Christian nurture by which 
children are induced to grow up in love and 
reverence for God and all that is sacred in life. 

Furthermore, the churches have more 
urgent duties at the present time. For while 
we have, like Martha of old, been busy about 
many other things it has at last been forced 
upon our attention that we must first save 
men for this life or very soon there will be no 
opportunity to save any for either here or 
hereafter, because they will not be here to 
save. But if we as Christians can save man 
for this life, and let us remember that we have 
not yet proved that we can, the hereafter can 
in a sense safely be trusted to take care of 
itself. For if the reign of God is within men 
on the earth, such men have already passed 
from death unto life eternal, because God is 
eternal. 


What then is the supreme Christian task 
to-day? Until that is clear we have no sure 
Word of God for to-day. Christianity has 
not yet formulated it, but it is high time that 


this be done. Christianity has not done it, 
first, because it lacks any cohesive unity and 
therefore no one can speak for it, and second, 
because it has so many conflicting and short 
range motivations that the tendency is, for 
most groups, to run around in circles. But 
actually this is not a thing to be formulated by 
one individual or one church body. The 
great issues of life are already formulated for 
us. It is only a matter of our seeing them and 
accepting them while it is to-day. The Jews 
were faced with national extinction and they 
strove to restore their nation. The early 
Christians were threatened by the end of 
their world and they sought for life hereafter. 
The course of human events in our day has 
made it very clear that unless men can form a 
true and universal brotherhood that can break 
the barriers of race and clan, of wealth and 
poverty, of sectarianism and _ theological 


dogma, there will be no human future, for man 
will have committed suicide. 

Here lies the task. Organized religion can 
no more escape it than one can escape the law 
of gravitation. Every other problem is trivial 
in comparison. And it is a peculiar responsi- 
bility of Christianity since it is doubtful 
whether any other force in human society has 
the essential dynamic with which to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Moreover, the moment this issue becomes 
clear the Bible for to-day will take on form 
and substance. It will consist of whatever 
in the Bible rises to the level of this demand 
and everything therein that points the way to 
its fulfillment.’ Its precise content is of less 
import than the fact that its highest expres- 
sions have ever been recognized in sayings 
attributed to Jesus. These have always been 
fairly obvious and understandable, but that 
does not mean that they have always been 
available. On the contrary, they have been 
neutralized, held in check and lost sight of by 
the particularisms that are also in the Bible, 
such as the chosen people, God’s people, the 
elect, the church as the ark of safety, salva- 
tion by correct belief, by rites and ceremonies, 
by joining the true church. 

These things have led to the Pharisaism of 
those who thank God they are not as other 
Christians, to the complacency of those who 
have been led to believe that they have a 
special understanding with the Almighty, to 
the effrontery of those who pass by on the 
other side and who thank God for their own 
abundance in the presence of dire human need. 
Let us be frank about it,—these things have 
been fostered and given aid and comfort by 
the limited idealisms found within the Scrip- 
tures. Is it any wonder that the larger task 
of universal human brotherhood, without 
which as a basis the kingdom of God on earth 
can never be established, has been held back 
for two millennia? This has a direct bearing 
upon the Bible for to-day. 

First of all, that Bible must be consistent. 
It can contain nothing that opposes the aim 
for universal brotherhood. This will exclude 
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the chosen people idea of the Jews and all that 
goes with it in the Old Testament, for the two 
ideals are in flat contradiction. Both cannot 
be true. Furthermore, it will not do to say 
that at one time God stood for this principle, 
because it is so stated as the divine word over 
and over again in the Old Testament. We 
had better say that the Jews so interpreted his 
will, because we now know that at the very 
time they accepted this philosophy as their 
religious program, they were also presented 
with the alternative that God is ethical and 
equally the God of all nations, and that it 
was unworthy and futile for the Jews to make 
nationalism the goal of their endeavors. 
Hence the Jewish claim for special favor as the 
chosen people, whether placed in the mouth of 
God or not, as well as the basic means proposed 
for securing it, namely, by a purified ritual, 
are both seen to be based upon a misapprehen- 
sion concerning the nature and character of 
God. I do not need to point out that the 
material expressing this viewpoint bulks large 
in the Old Testament, much of which we have 


been wont to read with approval. 
It is also needless to say that this factor 
makes a problem for religious education in 


connection with the Bible. An adequate 
treatment of this issue lies beyond the scope 
of this article and I can only remark that, 
since the Bible contains the record of significant 
religious experience, it is the prerogative of 
any later age to point out experiences to be 
avoided as well as others to be commended. 
That was Jesus’ method in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

But we as Christians can actually find no 
fault with Jewish particularism, and generally 
speaking we never have, for the very good 
reason that Christians from the days of St. 
Paul have capitalized on this principle and 
tried to rob the Jews of it by declaring that 
Christians are the true Israel. And from that 
day to this the Christian world has preened 
itself upon being God’s people. It is so 
satisfying to be assured that we are in some 
definite way superior to other mortals, while 
as a matter of fact we are only falling for the 


same kind of psychology as that which ~ 
recently obsessed the German nation, This ~ 
particularism also can have no part in the 
Bible for today, if we really intend to take 
seriously an all-out effort for the second great — 
commandment, universal human brotherhood. 
I have no need to emphasize at this point that 
the above particularism bulks large in the © 
New Testament, and most of it we have used 
and read with approval. 
Nitrogen makes up the bulk of our atmos- — 
phere. But there it appears to do nothing 
but dilute the oxygen we breathe, for it is © 
held in stable equilibrium. But once set it © 
free, so that it can combine with otherelements ~ 
and it makes the most powerful explosives. — 
I believe it to be a defensible proposition that 
the Bible contains the most powerful spiritual 
dynamic in the history of man, but it does — 
nothing today commensurate with such power, © 
because it is almost completely neutralized 
and held in check by the particularisms of | 
which I have given but two illustrations. 
Pastors of churches and spiritual leaders of © 
the community feel the need for stability, for 
religious authority; and their most natural and © 
traditional source is the Bible as the Word of 
God. Naturally they would not like to have 7 
anything done that would shake confidence in 
that book and particularly in the words : 
attributed to God. An older dictum, which — 
declared that if a single word of the Bible was © 
proved false the entire book was untrue, based ~ 
its presupposition on the proposition that God — 
was the direct source of everything in the 
Bible. That conception never could stand | 
even the most superficial inspection. But to — 
question anything in the Bible directly 7 
attributed to God is disturbing to all who think | 
in terms of a static Bible. They are apt to | 
fear that, if this query is raised, people will ask | 
the further question, How then are we to 
know what God’s Word is? This is not a / 
question to be feared, if that word is some- | 
thing which applies directly to the living, vital 7 
issues of the present. Indeed, it is a question | 
that needs to be freely encouraged if the | 
churches are to become spiritual arsenals and | 
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decisive sources of power in the world of today 
and not simply hospitals or asylums for the 
religiously ill and decrepit. 

The preface to the latest New Testament is 
right. Men do need the Word of God in our 
time and for our time as never before, but 
it is not primarily a matter of translation, 
although that may help. It calls rather for 
the focusing of our individual and collective 
minds upon the desperate plight of a world 
threatened with self-destruction; and then, 
for reminding ourselves of what God has 
already said to us within the Bible that can 
meet and solve that situation. Those two 
factors when combined will give us the Word 
of God for today. It has ever been so with 
men in the past, as we have seen. 

However, the situation today comes with a 
finality, with which God has never before 
spoken to men. In the case of the Word of 
God to the Jews, there was an alternative, 
indeed a higher alternative, which they failed 
to grasp, though their keenest minds realized 
it. The early Christians were overshadowed 


by an apocalyptic mirage that did not permit 
them to see clearly what was happening. In 
both instances only minor human groups were 
involved. To-day mankind as a whole knows 
its desperate plight. There is no mistaking 
the situation. The staggering question is, 


are all the gains of man’s upward struggle 
through the ages to be lost, whether by 
religious complacency, shortsightedness, or 
impotence to utilize the means, long within 
man’s grasp, that could assure his salvation. 
Here we see the supreme need for the Word of 
God in our time. 

The Bible for to-day in understandable 
language that can be read by all is available at 
a reasonable price. It is rooted and grounded 
in the Jewish-Christian Scriptures. It consists 
distinctively of that prophetic teaching which 
denounces nationalism in religion and rites 
and ceremonies as having anything to do with 
securing divine favor. It demands, as the 
basis of all human relations, economic justice, 
loving-kindness and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the common good as the will of God, and 
culminates in Christ’s teaching of the universal 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all 
men. 

The Word of God for to-day, in language 
that no man can misunderstand is also avail- 
able for a price. The only questions are: will 
the Christian people be willing to pay the 
price when they realize the terms? And will 
Christian leadership have the insight, the 
courage and the skill to enlighten them? 


1 King James Version. 
* American Revised Version. 
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Teaching the Fourth Gospel 


LAURA H. WILD* 


is said to be “‘one of the greatest books 

ever written, if not the greatest,” and the 
writer one of “‘great insight and genius.” It 
has been the best loved of all the gospels and 
has offered inspiration and comfort to a host of 
people throughout the Christian era. Why is 
this? Understood for many years as a 
historical record of the words and deeds of 
Jesus written down by the disciple John, its 
contents have been taken as a literal, factual 
picture supplementing the other three gospels. 
Yet there is such discrepancy historically 
between them that for some time a “‘Harmony 
of the Gospels’’ has omitted this one and criti- 
cal study has revealed an entirely different 
setting and purpose. 

Undoubtedly written at the end of the first 
century A.D. after the churches had spread 
throughout the Roman world its style reflects 
that of the Alexandrian school of writers and 
its occasion was to confute a mixture of 
philosophic theories which had permeated the 
churches and watered down the essential 
gospel of Jesus. This writer had the insight 
to separate those confusing ideas and the gen- 
ius to so express the Christian truth that it has 
laid hold of the imagination and conscience of 
disciples of whatever race or cultural back- 
ground ever since his day. But to grasp its 
full meaning and its intent one needs to realize 
that this is the gospel of experience. Jesus 
had been dead some seventy years or more and 
yet his living spirit had been working in his 
followers and as they had honestly tried to 
obey his teaching and imitate his way of life 
they had discovered much more of its depth 
of meaning and creative power than the earliest 


[ The Fourth Gospel 


* For twenty years chairman of the religion de- 
partment of Mount Holyoke College until retirement 
in 1937, Laura H. Wild now lives in Claremont, Cal- 
ifornia. 


disciples could comprehend or express. Its 
value had been tested in the crucible of ex- 
perience and experience had revealed its far- 
reaching results as no mere historical memory — 
could do. Moreover, this writer’s thinking — 
had admitted to that crucible great ideas and © 
symbols of truth coming from other cultures © 
than the Hebrew and thus revealed Jesus’ © 
gospel as international and interracial] in scope 
while retaining the distinctive contribution of ~ 
the Hebrew mind. Thus the Fourth Gospel © 
rewards all who ponder it carefully. It has © 
done so in the past when its true literary char- © 
acter was not understood and it does so es- © 
pecially today when the student realizes more — 
accurately what the author was trying to do ~ 
and the style of writing he employed to 7 
accomplish his purpose. 

The following books of reference will be | 
helpful: The Christian Epic and The Fourth 
Gospel and the Life of Today by Mary Ely | 
Lyman; The Gospel of John by Benjamin Rob- 
inson; The Literature of the New Testament by ~ 
E. F. Scott; and especially The Mission and © 
Message of Jesus, by Major, Manson and 
Wright for both discussion of structure and ~ 
authorship and also commentary on the text; — 
Readings in St. John’s Gospel by Archbishop | 
Temple, while conservative, is helpful in spir- | 
itual exposition. 

Preface. A preliminary lecture concerning 
date, authorship and background is necessary. | 
A brief synopsis should be given of the Gnostic 
heresies, the influence of eastern religions upon 
Greek thought, the literary style of the 
Alexandrian school, the use of allegory in this § 
gospel as compared with the parables of the 
Synoptics, and the historical basis of incidents 
and miracles. The lack of systematic, logical 
arrangement such as our modern trained minds 
expect is apparent, but a single thread runs 
through it all showing the living spirit of Jesus 
as present and creative in all disciples. A 
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short discussion and definition of mysticism 
should he given such as presented in Evelyn 
Underhill’s chapter in Collected Papers. The 
purpose of the book is to show the way to the 
realization of Eternal Life, but the teacher 
should keep the full discussion of Immortality 
in abeyance until the end, then using the evi- 
dence as presented in the author’s illustrations 
of creative power in this life. This intro- 
ductory material should not take too long, the 
teacher being so familiar with it that he can 
condense the essentials and present them 
briefly. The critical study of background and 
style should take its proper place and not loom 
so large that it obscures the message and 
purpose of the book. 

1. The Prologue. A preface announcing the 
theme of the entire book, “the Relation of Time 
to Eternity.” The Greek logos stands for 
“the reasonable order which rules in the world 
and holds it together,’ the vital energizing 
principle. The Hebrew imrah or ‘‘Word” 
means ‘‘the vehicle of divine activity’’ or the 
spoken, personal expression of God, his essen- 


tial spirit existing from the beginning and 


finding concrete expression in Jesus. There 
should be a discussion of God as Mind (com- 
pare recent declarations of scientists) and God 
as Person, including more than mere reason. 
Clear distinction should be made between 
anthropomorphic and spiritual conceptions. 
God’s simplest expression of himself, this 
author says, was made through the personality 
of Jesus. The Man Christ Jesus, by John 
Knox,c ould be used advantageously, also as 
illustration Helen Keller’s awakening to the 
meaning of things through the word ‘‘water”’ 
which she identified with the stream, flowing 
over her hand. Jesus is such a “‘word”’ intro- 
ducing us to the meaning of life in the simplest 
way we as persons can understand.! 

In v. 3 the unity of the universe is declared. 
What is it that holdsthe universe together? 
Is it mere force, mere mind, or something 
greater? Comparison can be drawn between 
Plato’s “allegory of the den” and Plotinus’ 
advance in philosophy.2 In wv. 4 and 5 the 
person Jesus is Light expelling Darkness. 


Darkness is negative resulting in death; light 
produces life. This is the first great figure the 
author uses to explain Jesus. Jesus is the 
incarnation of the Light of Life. The incarna- 
tion in whatever sense taken is the most 
wonderful truth the history of man reveals 
(v.9). But the teacher must refrain from too 
lengthy and detailed discussion of this doctrine 
of the preexistence versus mere messiahship of 
Jesus, for the aim of this book is to proclaim the 
actual experience of the Spirit of Christ in men 
whatever the explanation of the origin or ap- 
pearance of that spirit. It is done by illustra- 
tions rather than argumentation. 

2. Jesus as Light, Illumination, “I am the 
Light of the World,’ (9/5). Point out the 
oratorical use of “I am.” Refer to the 
Zoroastrian teaching of Light and Darkness, 
Good and Evil, and the Satanic use of the 
medium of darkness. Today whether we are 
monists or dualists, facts stare us in the face 
showing the dark clouds of death and destruc- 
tion spread by evil thoughts lodged in persons. 
Discuss the mystics’ use of the word “‘illumina- 
tion.” Is that the way we are to think of 
Jesus as an illuminated person? Discuss the 
academic use of the word ‘‘enlightenment” and 
the student’s experience when he says “‘I see”’ 
after puzzling over some problem. Is there 
fundamental truth in both of these aspects of 
the function of personality? Is Thomas Kelly 
right when he says “‘in the X-ray of Eternity 
we may be given to see the dark spots of life”? 
Refer to the chapter, ‘“The Light Within,” 
in A Testament of Devotion, and Evelyn 
Underhill’s “‘Light of Christ.”” The prologue 
says Jesus’ “‘life was the light of men” and 
“there (in him) was the true light which 
lighteth every man.’”’ Discuss 3/21, “he that 
doeth the truth cometh to the light,’’ and the 
relationship of truth anywhere to be found, 
scientific investigation or personal experience, 
to enlightenment. Discuss the experience of 
John the Baptist (5/35) as ‘‘a lamp that burn- 
eth and shineth”’ and the assertion ‘‘‘I am the 
light of the world” (8/12, 12/46) with the 
reference to John in 1/6-8. A John the Bap- 
tist sect had adherents but that light was like a 
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candle in a very limited room compared to the 
bright light of heaven illuminating the whole 
earth. 

The Blind Man (ch. 9), one of the outstand- 
ing stories illustrating the enlightenment that 
comes to man through the teaching of Jesus. 
Is this mere allegory, or based on some inci- 
dent? (See Mk. 8/23, 10/48). Note that it is 
one of the seven miracles peculiar to this gospel. 
The question introducing the story is, where 
does the responsibility lie for handicaps and 
afflictions in men’s lives? Does it rest on the 
one afflicted or on one’s ancestors? Refer to 
the famous saying in Ex. 20/5, which psychia- 
trists quote today. But they remove blame 
and rub out sin. Is that the way Jesus freed 
men from the load of past mistakes? Are 
German youth responsible for their twisted 
minds and the darkness they walk in? Are 
they to be condemned as sinners? What is 
sin anyway? In this story Jesus rubs sin off 
the slate in the sense of condemnation for our 
inherited tendencies and blindness. The judg- 
ment or condemnation is upon those who refuse 
to come to the light (vv. 39-41). In studying 
the way Jesus made the man see (vv. 6, 7, 10, 
11), of course, the question of “‘faith cure” 
will come up. If this is allegory, that can be 
disposed of without too lengthy a discussion 
and without refuting ‘“‘faith cure’ in toto. 
Note that saliva was considered very effectual 
in curing blindness, Latin writers referring to 
it. Jesus used what faith he could lay hold of 
to make the man see. We all have to be 
approached by some phrase or act that “gets 
us” just where we are. That is what makes 
the student wake up and say ‘“O, Isee.” 
But note that the man’s attention passed on 
from the method of the cure to Jesus himself 
and his confidence in him became so strong 
that he didn’t care what his relatives or the 
public authorities said, because he believed in 
the power of Jesus’ personality. Here the 
contrast is made very vivid between stubborn 
adherence to inherited dogma and hearty 
acceptance of an experience not fully under- 
stood. His only explanation was the power 
inherent in such a man as Jesus. Here it may 


be necessary to discuss whether people are 
really Christians who merely theorize on the 
basis of dogma without experience, and what 
is the basis of agreement of the many 
sects differing as to dogma. Also what is the 
relation of intellectual perception to experience 
and devotion, how escape sentimentalism if 
we neglect the intellect or the barrenness 
of mere intellectualism if we have no experi- 
ence? 

What about ‘‘the rescue and support coming to 
our help right down in the jungle of life’’? 
How does it come? 

3. Born Again, the figure of the wind (ch. 
3). In biblical poetry as in all poetry, spir- 
itual experiences are symbolized by the natural 
elements and the touch of God’s Spirit on man 
is compared to his breath, elsewhere as “‘a 
rushing mighty wind.” Attention should be | 
called to the idea of rebirth in mystery religions — 
and the mixture of philosophies at the time of 
the writing of the Fourth Gospel. Nicodemus ~ 
represents an intelligent man, a teacher, who ~ 
ponders upon this idea. ‘‘Howcan it be?” — 
he says. Some explanations were very super- — 
stitious, but here Jesus asserts the necessity of — 
being born “anew,” “from above,” a spiritual — 
rebirth reaching beyond the ceremonial rites of ~ 
drinking milk to induce childlikeness or believ- ~ 
ing that something magical happens when one _ 
is baptized. Jesus was talking of a spiritual © 
renewal deeper than mere repentance for out- — 
ward acts. A purification of one’s conduct © 
is necessary, but a change of spiritual atti- © 
tude is essential, a starting anew on a higher © 
level by a power not emanating from one- — 
self but from God’s Spirit. ‘How can these | 
things be?” To make it clear, Jesus drew 
the analogy to a natural process, the move- / 
ment of the wind, and challenges Nicodemus, | 
“Art thou a teacher and understandeth not 
these things?” This is conversation between 
two teachers on the rational level. Today the 
teacher of religion draws upon analogies in 
scientific research in the world of Nature, the 
same laws applying in the spiritual realm. 
Finally the author comments on the character 
of God as a God of Love revealing himself 
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through Jesus, as much a fact as that of the 
atmosphere and the wind in the physical 
world. 

The Man Who Couldn’t Get into the Bath 
(ch. 5). The writer precedes a dissertation on 
how faith in Jesus can cure men of their ills by 
an everyday story of a poor man of the 
depressed class, constantly out of luck, never 
succeeding in getting into the pool because 
others push ahead of him and no one helps 
him. If one of his family should come to take 
him home at night, he would complain that 
fate is against him. ‘‘What’s the use?” he 
would say, reproaching the selfishness and 
unfriendliness of the whole world. He would 
sink into sullen despair until his relatives 
would give him up as hopeless. Yet he kept 
going to the pool with a spark of hope not 
quite dead. This story tells how the man was 
put on his feet by a friend who believed in his 
possibilities, who told him to say “I can” in- 
stead of ‘‘I can’t,’”’ who told him to use his own 
strength and fry. This is a lesson in the 
technique of cure. The psychiatrist uses it 


today, but too often without ih: aid of re- 
ligious faith and the assurance of divine help. 
The dissertation which follows shows that the 
power of Jesus lay in his own dependence upon 


divine creative power. He could help be- 
cause he, a man in the flesh, had the spirit of 
the Father of love (vv. 26, 27), a more effective 
power than that of those who try to help by 
simply pointing to man’s sin and the punish- 
ment of divine wrath (v. 36). Note that the 
objections to the cure then were the same as 
today, that the method was not correct and that 
the healer was not backed up by accepted 
authority. But Jesus didn’t care, he did his 
work and “slipped away” (v.13). Note also 
the connection here with the question ‘What 
must we do?” in 6/28 and the difference be- 
tween mere belief and faith as commitment in 
action. The intellectual difficulty of Nico- 
demus is here supplemented by the practical 
§ difficulty of a poor, unprivileged man. In 
either case commitment to a new idea, acting 
upon it, produces evidence of its truth. The 
teacher should explain the long history of this 


pool of Siloam, harking back to Isaiah’s day, 
and the traditional belief concerning it. He 
might use effectively Arthur Clough’s poem 
“Bethesda.”” Do we today fall back and say 
“I must do as other men are doing?” See 
also Richard Burton’s ‘“‘The Song of the Un- 
successful.” An analogy could be drawn to 
such shrines as that at Lourdes and St. Anne 
of Beaupré. 

4. Bread and Water. ‘‘I am the bread of life.” 
“He that believeth on me shall never thirst” 
(6/35, 48). The figure of nourishment and 
refreshment. The author is writing of the 
life of the spirit. Bread and water are neces- 
sary for sustenance. Nourishment is neces- 
sary for our spiritual existence, otherwise we 
starve and die. The illustration preceding 
these statements is the feeding of the 5,000 in 
the desert. This teaching is called ‘‘the heart 
of the gospel,” and the story of the loaves and 
fishes is one of the two most popular subjects 
in art, the other one the ‘“‘water made wine.” 
Why is this? Details in this gospel differ 
somewhat from those in the Synoptics. The 
main difference is that it is Jesus who distributes 
the bread and he who realized the hunger of 
the people and after they are fed they recognize 
his unique personality, his relationship to God. 
Note that Jesus makes use of the ordinary 
things of life to feed men’s hunger, takes the 
little boy’s lunch, showing how caring and shar- 
ing accomplishes wonders.* ‘This gospel elab- 
orates Jesus’ secret of power due to his relation- 
ship to God as a son to a father. The 
sustenance he offers doesn’t give out, is lasting 
because it comes from God. But such service 
to men is sacrificial service, placing spiritual 
life before the physical (v. 51). Verses 52-58 
are supposed to refer to discussion in the church 
of that day concerning the significance of the 
Eucharist. This is a good place to explain the 
three historic ideas concerning it. Chapter 
4/1 , 2 shows the contrast between Jesus and 
John the Baptist in depending upon a rite. 
In chapter 13, this author omits many details 
of the Lord’s Supper and centers attention on 
the inner meaning. Scholars think the 
churches had fallen into a worship of the rite 
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rather than its real significance, especially as 
this is definitely mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews written about this time. 

The Woman at the Well (ch. 4). The his- 
toric setting should be explained, why the 
schism in worship arose between the half- 
breed Samaritans and the blue-blooded Jews 
of Jerusalem. A modern parallel is the schism 
between the F.F.V’s (‘‘First Families of Vir- 
ginia’’) riding in Pullman comfort and the 
negroes in “‘Jim Crow”’ cars or the ‘‘poor white 
trash” barred from polite recognition. ‘“The 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” 
Note how the woman shies away from blame 
of her conduct and how Jesus turns the con- 
versation from the outward and physical to 
the inner spirit and living water, the creative, 
ever-refreshing fountain of life, the ‘“‘well of 
water springing up into eternal life.”” Note 


the eagerness of a person caught in “‘the jungle 
of life’’ to seize upon the hope of an experience 
more satisfying and lasting than she had ever 
known. Dwell on the famous definition of 
true religion (vv. 23, 24), its relation to the 


sincere search for truth not wrapped in sealed 
cartons of custom and belief but found in the 
creative, living spirit. The epilogue to this 
story reveals how the power of such a spirit 
silences criticism and spreads the wonderful 
discovery. Ch. 7 again brings out conven- 
tional criticisms and reiterates the spiritual 
truth underneath this story (vv. 37-39). 
The Water Made Wine (ch. 2). Again one 
of the seven miracles given in this gospel alone. 
Was there a historic basis? Discuss the diffi- 
culties in taking it literally. If symbolical, 
what is its meaning? People in that region 
were accustomed to poor water kept in cis- 
terns. Springs were prized. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of references to the value placed 
on good, refreshing water and on wine as a 
substitute (Is. 55/1). Wine was not only 
refreshing but exhilarating and tasted good. 
If the wine failed at a feast the water kept in 
jars for washing the dust of one’s feet was no 
substitute. The host would be immensely 
relieved to find more wine produced from some- 
where, even better than the first serving. So 


the picture is drawn of Jesus’ ability to hand 
to those having faith in him a kind of life 
tasting good and sparkling with joy. 

5. Friendship. What it means. 
and 15). 

The Good Shepherd (ch. 10). A very famil- 
iar figure, often used in both Old and New 
Testaments. Sheep need a caretaker really 
concerned for the good of the sheep, so much so 
that he sacrifices himself for their welfare. 
The prophets denounced false shepherds look- 
ing out for their own interests only. This 
story calls them selfish thieves. Here is the 
picture of Jesus as one who truly cares for men 
just as God is represented in Psalm 23. The 
synoptists dwell upon the sheep and their need, 
their getting lost when left to themselves. 
This writer emphasizes the character of the 
shepherd and the security given the sheep 
through unselfish concern. Love is not men- 


(chs. 10 


tioned here except in calling attention to the © 
relationship of Jesus to God, but the proof of © 
In 15/13 the © 


love is demonstrated by caring. 
extent to which real love goes is clearly stated 


as a principle of life, that of friendship. Such ~ 
caring is not merely for a comfortable existence — 
but for the full possibilities of life abundant, ~ 
and God is represented through Jesus as taking © 
the initiative in such concern (also in 3/16). © 
Thompson’s ‘‘Hound of Heaven” might well 
“The ultimate mystery is © 


be used here. 
favorable to says Evelyn Underhill.‘ It 
is such confidence which gives men a feeling 
of security, enabling them to enter the door of 


privilege and abundant life.’ To know the | 


universe as friendly, to know God as a friend, 


opens up to our imagination a marvellous vista | 


of possibilities, of a life not confined to physical 
surroundings (cf. 17/3). 

Freedom in Friendship. This kind of love 
is voluntarily given (10/18, 15/15). It is not 
a bondage because not required, yet there are 
principles governing it. Ch. 15 stresses the 
necessity of obedience to the highest we know. 
Have we found the Truth? ‘‘The truth shall 
make you free” (8/32), truth which gives us 
confidence so that we can trust the ultimate 
mystery of life. But we need to follow the 
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Shepherd who leads the way (10/3-5), must 
be sensitive to his voice, must turn and follow. 
The Good Shepherd gives liberty to explore the 
pasture for ourselves, to discover new things on 
our own, only we must come back at night 
listening to his call. The teacher may well 
refer to Emerson’s essay on Friendship. “It 
requires rare and costly natures. It is fit for 
serene days and graceful gifts and country 
rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty and persecution’’. 
Friendship means caring and response, under- 
standing and more caring and deeper under- 
standing, increasing knowledge, increasing se- 
curity, increasing freedom, and a_ loyalty 
that never fails if the weather be smooth or 
rough. 

6. The Vine (ch. 15), symbol of the law of 
Life. God chooses us, desires us, and we 
choose God, desire him enough to stay with 
him. From such communion of spirit the cre- 
ative, life-giving power flows through us as sap 
from the roots to the branches of the vine. 
This is an inescapable law of life. Its in- 
evitable working is shown by dead branches 
and lack of fruit when such communion is 
absent and joyful life with luscious fruit when 
present. The “commandment” is not arbi- 
trary but simply the truth of life. 

Fruitbearing. The individual’s growthand 
happiness is not the whole of the gospel. The 
social gospel is its complement. Personality 
is essentially social and must find social ex- 
pression. This Fourth Gospel is called mysti- 
cal, but mysticism rightly understood is not 
impractical. The true mystic does not stay 
with his head in the clouds; his feet are on the 
earth, his personal contacts and earthly sur- 
roundings are the medium for his growth. 
Right here rests the promise of a never-ending 
progress, a consciousness of eternal life. ‘“This 
is life eternal to know Thee, the only true God, 
and him whom Thou didst send, Jesus Christ”’ 
(17/3). In other words, life itself depends not 
only upon individual communion with God, 
but passing on the knowledge as God himself 
communicates it through Jesus. God is 
socially dynamic. Ethics as the expression of 


the inner spirit in touch with God and re- 
ceiving inspiration from a source beyond itself 
is different from the expression of mere human 
nature, even at its best, which often goes astray, 
losing its power, becoming in the end a-moral 
or downright immoral and finally fruitless. 
True ethics is like the branch drawing its sap 
from the vine and bearing much fruit. Culti- 
vation of the inner life is therefore basic and 
ethical expression the natural result. To re- 
verse the process is to contradict eternal law 
and produce a man-made philosophy short- 
sighted and selfishly prejudiced. Intimate 
knowledge of God places time in its right rela- 
tion to eternity, freeing man from bondage to 
human opinions. Therefore in v. 9 the ne- 
cessity of abiding in God’s love is stressed. 
The need for social expression is emphasized 
again in 21/15-17 when Jesus charges Peter 
if he really loves him to feed the sheep, stating 
figuratively a law of friendship and a law of 
life. Notice that in these verses two Greek 
words are used for love, agapad by Jesus and 
philed by Peter. The latter used the word 
meaning an emotional personal affection, while 
Jesus spoke of a more selfless devotion, a more 
deliberate expression. In social experience 
one passes from the more individual to the 
more inclusive. 

The Discipline of the Spirit. The figure of 
the vine is developed to show the steps in 
spiritual growth. Dead timber must be cut 
away. Branches not receiving the sap of life, 
bearing only showy leaves or bitter fruit must 
be pruned. The pruning proces is not pleas- 
ant to one’s self-complacency, it hurts one’s 
pride but life’s hurts can be received in such a 
way as to enhance the vigor and power of the 
personality. This seems the import of these 
verses pointing to Jesus as having met the 
severest, hurts of life in such a way as to reveal 
the difference between the life-giving spirit of 
love and the shrivelling, deadening spirit of 
selfishness and hate. In v. 22 Jesus arouses 
the recognition of sin in this contrast. As we 
gaze on him, the filial son of the Father of 
Love, we see the ugliness and littleness of 
selfishness and hate (vv. 20-24). 
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7. The Holy Spirit (ch. 16). Much theolog- 
ical discussion has centered about this chap- 
ter, but to dwell on mere intellectual argu- 
mentation concerning the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is far afield from what this writer is doing. 
He is trying to show that the Spirit in Jesus 
persists as ‘“‘Helper”’ even after his spirit left 
the body. We must “remember” what he 
taught, but also realize that his spirit is living 
in the world to convict it of the wrongness of 
self-centered littleness and the rightness of the 
true relation of a son to God as Father. This 
conviction or ‘‘judgment” is the judgment of 
truth and this Spirit is the vital spirit of cre- 
ative life guiding men into greater truth as 
such guidance is accepted. Then follows an 
increasingly enlarged vision of what this uni- 
verse means, of what God’s character is 
as Father of mankind. To stop at the point of 
lamenting over the death of Jesus is to block 
the progress of God’s Spirit in the world. We 
may have confidence of more and more en- 
lightenment if we desire it and pray for it in 
the same spirit Jesus possessed. This is the 
plain teaching of Jesus, the author says, and 
this result, gained by experience rather than 
philosophizing, is the proof of the divineness 
of his message, giving joy and cheer to anyone 
laying hold of it. This author is a pragmatist. 
Christian experience establishes the truth of 
the teaching. 

8. The Intercessory Prayer (ch. 17). Here 
the writer puts into the mouth of Jesus the 
truths he has just been talking about, dra- 
matically picturing him in prayer. How would 
he pray? This is ‘““The Prayer of our Lord.” 
The so-called “‘Lord’s Prayer’ is the prayer 
he taught his disciples at the beginning of 
their discipline as his followers. Here the 
hallowing of God’s name is vividly pictured in 
Jesus’ own attitude at the close of his life. 
The fact is reiterated that progressive eternal 
life depends on knowing God the Father as the 
truth behind everything, that glorifying God 
rather than man is the true end of our ex- 
istence. Jesus has represented the true God 
and he prays that those who have begun to see 
may be kept loyal and guarded from the evil 


influences in the world, that the hard things 
they meet may be accepted as the discipline 
that ‘‘consecrates” them more and more to the 
truth. He prays that from them this spirit 
may spread throughout the world. This is 
his gospel, that the Spirit of Love emanating 
from God, exhibited in his life, may spread 
from one to another of the human personalities 
God has created, bringing righteousness and 
joy. The prayer is a masterly summary of the 
whole teaching and example of Jesus. Much 
has been written concerning the meaning of 
intercession. One may well note that in this 
model of intercessory prayer Jesus’ whole 
desire is that men may become conscious of 
and kept in the presence of God as Love, not 
that they may be taken away from the hard 
things they must meet, even hate, but that 
they may be kept from a wrong spirit in 
themselves. 

9. Immortality. The rest of the book deals 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus, the 
relation of life in the body to the life of the 
spirit, of time to eternity. As was stated at 
the beginning this is the theme of the book and 
here is the climax. Now can well be con- 
sidered the story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
(ch. 11) . Of course the question of the lit- 
eralness or allegorical character of the narrative 
will come to the fore. Note that thisevent is 
given only in this gospel, also that the current © 


beliefs of the mystery religions were very ~ 


familiar to people living in Asia Minor, and the 
belief of the more intellectual of the Roman © 
world that faith in an immanent spirithelped © 
men to be stoical and face the worst. Alsoin ~ 
11/24 Martha represents the belief of an in- © 
fluential group of Jews. This story is tied up © 
with what has already been said of Jesus as | 
bringing enlightenment, of his awakening 
people to see the true light (vv. 9-11, 37). 
The utter discouragement even of disciples is 
shown in Thomas, longing like Job to get out 
of this dark night of existence. The way out 
of the mugginess and confusion of Martha’s 
thinking and the black despair of Thomas is 

through the attitude of Mary who adored her | 
Master as lord of life and believed he had re- 
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vivifying power in every situation. In v. 35 
is shown Jesus’ deep sympathy with the 
anguish earthly life can hold and in vv. 40f the 
light he can bring as to the character of God 
and his working in the spirits of men when they 
let him. Chapter 14 may well be introduced 
here in anticipation of Jesus’ own death. 

In ch. 18 Jesus himself meets death. The 
value of Jesus’ teaching is not that it is mere 
teaching but a way of life he himself demon- 
strated by experience (cf. 14/6). He was 
asked to declare his doctrine (v. 19) and re- 
fused to argue about it pointing to its effect 
in men as the evidence of its truth, and the 
spirit with which they met the hate and death- 
dealing actions of men as a declaration of the 
eternal God. Here is the answer to Pilate’s 
famous query ‘‘What is truth?” 

Attention should be called to the differences 
between the Johannine and the Synoptic 
accounts of both the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. This study will necessarily in- 
volve a discussion of the theories of physical 
and spiritual resurrection, but attention should 
not be so centered on those arguments that the 
core and climax of this whole gospel is missed, 
namely the continuous, revivifying spirit of 
the Father of Love as it was shown in one who 
had a Son’s attitude. First, the significance of 
Jesus’ conversation with Peter in ch. 13 
should be pointed out, the humble act of 
washing a man’s dusty feet, the example for all 
who would follow the Master, the distressing 
and inharmonious spirit of Judas and Jesus’ 
reiteration of the saving principle of love which 
reveals the glory of God, and the crucial test 
of giving one’s life for love’s sake. The 
puzzling question of death and separation from 
the loved one is introduced in ch. 14 and as 
Jesus faced the final events in his life his 
declaration is made more real that the spiritual 
world is dominant and can be reached even 
through the veil of death. In chs. 18 and 19 
the secret of the calm, assured manner in 
which Jesus met his enemies and his fate at 
their hands is attributed to his knowledge that 
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he belongs in a cosmic order, a kingdom not 
limited by this world (18/36) which he has 
been trying to make clear to them before his 
own crisis overtook him (ch. 14), a truth which 
his disciples must grasp if they are to under- 
stand him and his teaching. Otherwise every 
man will become cynical like Pilate. The 
loving thought of Jesus for his mother even in 
the midst of his own anguish, his tender tone 
as he addresses Mary, the eagerness of the 
beloved disciple in outrunning Peter, the 
assurance given Thomas the doubter, the 
peaceful spirit which came upon the disciples 
as their minds were opened to the fact of 
eternal life—these vivid narratives are peculiar 
to this gospel. 

This writer expressly says he has not tried to 
give a complete picture of what Christ did, 
but that he has presented the truth Jesus 
came to reveal so that men would believe 
it—and would through him find the real mean- 
ing of life, immortal life. The proof of the 
truth is the experience of his followers in trying 
to live the way Jesus lived. “I am the Way 
and the Truth and the Life.’’ This is the wit- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, the witness of 
experience. 


REFERENCES 


1 The teacher of course should be familiar with the 
various theories of the Incarnation and the significance 
of the word Jogos as here used. But some such illustra- 
tion as this should be used for the undergraduate 
student, a figure simple enough to be grasped by the 
beginner and yet large enough to hold an expanding 
thought of the meaning of Jesus’ life. If someone 
wishes to delve into the theological theories a brief, 
clear presentation is given in John Knox’s Christ the 
Lord, but do not let him miss the vital meaning in 
trying to disentangle the arguments. 

2See Men who Have Walked with God, by Sheldon 
Cheney for a brief statement. ‘The Eternal Now,” a 
chapter in A Testament of Devotion by Thomas R, 
Kelly is helpful. 

*For a modern interpretation of the miracle, see 
The Mission and Message of Jesus p. 91 or Lloyd 
Douglas, Those Disturbing Miracles. 

* Abba, Meditations Based on the Lord’s Prayer, p 16. 

5 The figures are mixed but Hebrew writers used 
mixed figures frequently. 
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Biblical Foundations of Democracy’ 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON 


URRENT theories of democracy tend 
C to regard it either as Greek in origin 
or as a product of modern ideas and 
impulses. At times the democratic ideal is 
traced to the theory and practice of ancient 
Greece, with the corollary that it may best be 
nourished in our time by the Greek spirit of 
rational inquiry. Or alternatively, it is viewed 
as the application of the scientific spirit and 
method to the problem of political and social 
organization. It is not the intention of this 
paper to disparage the contributions to democ- 
racy of either ancient Greece or modern science. 
They are great and precious goods. But in our 
exclusive preoccupation with them, we tend to 
overlook the equally important and currently 
much neglected historical contribution of the 
biblical Hebrews and of the Hebraic spirit in 
the history of the West. This current neglect 
springs largely from the disparagement of 
things Hebraic born of a secular age which pre- 
fers Hellenism to Hebraism. It is the conten- 
tion of this paper that biblical religion and the 
tradition of thought and feeling flowing from 
the Bible have made valuable contributions to 
the democratic spirit, and that a fresh study of 
these aspects of the Bible may increase our 
appreciation both of the Bible and of democ- 
racy. 


I 


The biblical contribution to the democratic 
spirit had both a negative and a positive aspect. 
The negative aspect may be described as a 
deeply lodged suspicion of power, born of the 
Hebrew view of God and man’s relation to God. 
To the Hebrews the worship of one God meant 
among many other things that no human object 
or human being could be invested with a divine 
significance. To do this—to put one’s final 


* JOHN A. HUTCHISON has been Professor of 
Religion at The College of Wooster since 1944. 
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allegiance in any human thing—was for the 
Hebrews the essence of idolatry. Their sensi- 
tivity to idolatry created a deep suspicion of 
the religious pretensions of power in all its 
forms, an attitude which we must view against 
the background of the common custom of the 
kings of the ancient world to invest themselves 
with divine attributes. From the earliest city- 
state kings of Egypt and Babylonia to Alexan- 
der of Greece and the Caesars of Rome, they 
called themselves gods or sons of gods. Paren- 
thetically, it may also be added that recent 
decades of modern history have shown us that 
this is no mere primitive superstition, but a 
perennial human problem. But in the ancient 
and in the modern world such pretensions col- 
lide headlong with the faith which finds in men 
who play god a blasphemous devil’s lie. 

Let us look at this suspicion of power as it 
emerged in Hebrew history in that group, usu- 
ally designated as the theocratic party, which 
rejected the monarchy as contrary to God. 
Going back to pre-monarchic days, rooted in 
the traditions of a nomadic past, this group of 
men made its influence felt throughout the long 
and checkered history of the Hebrew nation. 
Too often modern biblical scholars regard the 
theocrats simply as reactionaries who set them- 
selves against the political and social progress 
of the Hebrew nation. Positively, of course, 
it may be admitted that often the theocrats 
had little or nothing to offer. In the days of 
Samuel and Saul simple military necessity did 
point to the need of a king if Israel was ever to 
be anything but a disunited group of tribes 
successively overrun and subjugated by more 
unified and powerful peoples such as the Philis- 
tines. Again, as Israel emerged as an agricul- 
tural and commercial nation, the need for order 
and central authority pointed inevitably to a 
monarchy. For such problems as these the 
theocrats had no positive program. 

But negatively they did make a genuine 
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contribution to Hebrew political and social 
organization. Their religiously rooted suspi- 
cion of power checked the totalitarian preten- 
sions of royal authority. Jotham’s fable of the 
trees, one of the earliest literary embodiments 
of the theocratic attitude, is no mere expression 
of cynical political reaction, but rather the con- 
viction of a man deeply aware of the agelong 
custom of kings. 

This suspicion found concrete embodiment 
in the Hebrew monarchy. The textual evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the Hebrew mon- 
archy was a limited, even a constitutional 
monarchy, a significant fact in a world where 
kings ruled customarily by divine right. Ac- 
cording to at least one account, Saul was chosen 
king by an assembly of the people. Likewise 
the Bible speaks of a similar council in the case 
of David’s accession to the throne. David 
was also careful not to override popular pre- 
rogatives or popular opinion in his ascent to 
power. As king, he maintained a respect for 
opposition not unlike the modern concept of 
tolerance. 


It is, of course, significant that in the case of 
Solomon no such council or assembly is men- 
tioned. Heascended to the throne by intrigue, 
secured himself in power by violence, and ruled 


like an Oriental despot. But the yoke of 
tyranny always rested uneasily on Hebrew 
necks. Popular revolt simmered throughout 
his reign and came to a boil at the assembly at 
Shechem which followed his death and which 
disrupted the kingdom. 

Deuteronomy, the first biblical code to men- 
tion a king, also shows the influence of this 
suspicion of royal power. There are severe 
strictures on the luxury and extravagances of 
kings. And further, each king is, according to 
Deuteronomy 17, to be bound constitutionally 
by an oath to the Deuteronomic code. 

Another institution of the Hebrews closely 
related to the suspicion of power was prophecy. 
As Oesterley and Robinson have written: 


The prophets, even the earlier nebi’im, stood for a 
pure Yahwism, and, drawn as they normally were from 
the proletariat and the unofficial classes, they strongly 
maintained the popular view of society, law and politics. 


We have no other instance of a class of men in any state 
in the ancient east who thus represented the common 
people and were at the same time immune from royal 
punishment owing to their sanctity. We cannot doubt 
that...they maintained the strongly democratic 
spirit which the Aramaean invaders brought into the 
land, thus keeping alive a point of view which was one 
of Israel’s great contributions to human progress. An 
oppressed Israelite community was always liable to 
find a mouthpiece among the prophets and more than 
once their protest against tyranny and injustice proved 
effective. (Oesterley and Robinson, History of Israel, 
Vol. I, pp. 272-273.) 

In the eighth-century prophets, this criti- 
cism achieved a moral and social quality which 
we shall presently discuss, but it is significant 
to point out here the achievement by prophetic 
religion of a viewpoint transcending the nation, 
whereby the nation might be criticised. To 
put the matter in American terms the prophets 
rejected a view which said in effect, “My coun- 
try right or wrong,” and accepted one which 
said, “This nation under God.” 

Through the centuries of Israel’s subjection 
to foreign nations, this suspicion of power was 
expressed in the angry denunciation by many 
prophetic writings (such for example as many 
of those now placed in the book of Isaiah) of 
nations and rulers who imagined themselves 
God. This attitude emerges in all its angry 
vigor in Daniel, to challenge the totalitarian 
blasphemies of Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
scornful laughter at the “‘little horn” and the 
“mouth speaking great things,” the writer of 
Daniel sets himself against the unholy impu- 
dence of a man who played God. 

In the New Testament it is harder to trace 
the theme. It is not a major element in the 
teaching of Jesus, though it was apparently the 
theme of one of the three temptations; and he 
did see clearly the religious problem implicit in 
the love of power and money, and he did reject 
power as a measure of human greatness. It is 
harder to find it in Paul, good conservative that 
he was, believing that Roman power was 
divinely ordained. But the attitude we are 
tracing does emerge once more with great vigor 
in Revelation which found the origin of Roman 
power not in God but in the devil, which called 
Rome the whore of Babylon, and envisioned 
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(somewhat prematurely) her fall. Again, the 
religious basis of this denunciation is the angry 
rejection of idolatry, of the blasphemy of man 
playing God. 

While it is beyond the province of this paper 
to trace this attitude in detail through the his- 
tory of the West, many examples come readily 
to mind, such as the refusal of the early Chris- 
tians to worship Caesar; the opposition, so 
similar in spirit to the early Christians, of men 
like Huss and Wycliffe, Luther and Calvin, to 
the mediaeval Papacy. 

Again, in our time this religious defiance of 
power has come to new and vigorous life in 
brave men who have said, “We ought to obey 
God rather than men,” and who have stood 
against fascist power, proving once again that 
“resistance to tyrants is obedience to God,” 
and teaching us anew the lesson that this atti- 
tude is a strong and precious resource in man’s 
age-long struggle against tyranny. 


II 


But biblical religion not only achieved an 
exclusive monotheism which stood against all 
idolatries, it was also a deeply social and moral 
faith, combining in significant manner two 
elements, an indissoluble sense of human soli- 
darity and an equally indefeasible conviction 
of the worth of personality. Taken separately, 
neither of these elements could have produced 
the ethical ideal distinctive of the Bible; to- 
gether their peculiar combination produced the 
concept which in the strict-denotation of the 
words we may best call human brotherhood. 

The former element was rooted in the re- 
quirements of a nomadic tribal existence, and 
was not in any sense peculiar to the Hebrews. 
Tribal solidarity is a universal fact of the primi- 
tive world. It is interesting, however, to note 
that in later, more advanced and more individ- 
ualistic days the prophets never ceased to hark 
back to the solidarity of earlier nomadic times. 
Thus Israel’s faith continued to emphasize the 
interdependence of human life. 

But to this idea was joined a sense of the 
inherent worth of personality. While the ex- 
plicit formulation of this conviction was a com- 


paratively late achievement of the great 
prophets, the roots of the idea may be traced 
back to very early days. Again, as Oesterley 
and Robinson have written: 

The Greek ideal was the autonomy of the city-state; 
that of the Aramaean nomad was personal and indi- 
vidual liberty; and he could not bear the curtailment of 
his independence by any other member of his clan. 
This feeling, wherever it has appeared, has undoubtedly 
brought grave dangers with it and has often proved a 
drawback to the development of the people. It has 
prevented them from forming anything like a strong 
centralized state and has helped to keep them organized 
into very small and rather unruly communities. But 
there is in it an element without which no society can 
really be stable, a respect for personality as such and an 
insistence on the rights of the individual, which must be 
cultivated if the community is to retain its real strength. 
The ancient Semitic nomad would not have understood 
the term democracy, but he had deeply planted within 
him an unconscious theory of life which corresponded to 
the attitude which that word indicates in common 
speech. That which the free Athenian citizen of the 
fifth century B. C. boasted as his highest achievement 
was taken for granted by the ideal ancestors of Israel. 
(Ibid., Vol. II, p. 105.) 


Let us briefly analyze this combination of 
human solidarity and respect for personality in 
relation to one of the great seminal concepts of 
Hebrew religion, the idea of the covenant. 

Whether the idea of the covenant actually 
extended back as far as Abraham may be left 
as a historically problematic question. At 
least it is true that Abraham’s descendants 
interpreted his life as a response to God’s 
promise and the consequent sense of destiny 
which opened before him. Likewise the events 
surrounding the exodus and the decalogue at 
Mt. Sinai were interpreted as a covenant be- 
tween God and the people. The idea was 
broadened and deepened by the prophets. The 
thought of the early Christians about them- 
selves and their destiny was likewise dominated 
by their belief that theirs was the community 
of the New Covenant. 

Let us look at a few of the implications of the 
covenant idea. It was in the first place a 
deeply social concept, for it was at least in 
many of its formulations the group, nation or 
church as the case might be, with which God 
contracted or covenanted. The interdepend- 
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ence and solidarity of group life was thus 
emphasized. 

The covenant idea also contained or pre- 
supposed a distinctive view of personality. 
The notion of a covenant means a voluntary 
agreement to which two persons freely commit 
themselves. This means that religion is not a 
matter of natural necessity or natural status 
but of free choice and decision, a view which 
opened the way to continued progress in re- 
ligion. May it not be that Israel’s religion 
progressed (rather than moving from religion 
to skepticism as for example in the case of 
Greece) because her prophets worked within 
this framework which made spiritual progress 
possible and intelligible? 

As to the nature of personality the covenant 
idea presupposes voluntarism in contrast to 
intellectualism. A person is fundamentally a 
will, a system of purposes rather than a set of 
ideas. For the conception of God this means 


an insistence upon the will or purpose of God, 
which is of course the ever-present emphasis of 
® the biblical religion. 


For the conception of 
man, this idea puts the primary emphasis not 
upon theory but practice, not upon thought but 
upon intention, decision and activity, upon self 
determination. We are not at the deepest 
level minds which view and discuss the world, 
but participants in historic destiny. A man is 
indeed a piece, a concretion of history or des- 
tiny. Such at least is the view of man implied 
in the covenant idea, and elaborated in the 
Bible. 

It was in the exploration of such concepts as 
these that the Hebrews found their way to the 
ideal of brotherhood. True, they had little 
that might be called theoretic thought, or 
philosophy, but surely one finds in the record of 
their history an original and momentous prob- 
ing of the issues of human nature and destiny. 

The process of ethical discovery was a long 
historic development in which human limita- 
tions played their full part. In the Exodus 
code, for example, moral obligation did’ not 
extend beyond the tribal community; and 
within the community it was severely qualified, 


as the laws concerning women and slaves 
clearly illustrate. But even at this early date, 
a genuine feeling for persons is apparent. 
Progress came both in a widening of the area of 
moral obligation and in an increasing sensitiv- 
ity to personal values within that area. To be 
sure, the movement was not all progress; there 
were halts and retrogressions. But in any 
event the important fact was the culmination 
in an ethical ideal which Troeltsch has de- 
scribed as absolute universalism and absolute 
individualism, but which may perhaps be 
described more simply as human brotherhood. 

In speaking thus of the moral ideal of the 
Bible there is no desire to deny that brother- 
hood has had significant expressions and em- 
bodiments by peoples other than the Hebrews. 
Indeed there is evidence that they were antici- 
pated at important points by the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. Theoretically, any ideal 
which claims universal validity must find at 
least some partial expression among people of 
every time and place. But we do claim that 
in point of actual history the conscience of the 
western world has largely been the legacy of 
the Hebrews. We also claim that the distinc- 
tive complex of religious and moral elements in 
the Hebrew faith, to which we have briefly 
alluded, gave their formulation an adequacy 
and a consistency not achieved by others. 

But what now is the relation of brotherhood 
or love as expressed and elaborated in Hebraic 
thought to modern democracy? Surely it is 
an oversimplification to say with Maritain that 
democracy is simply the application of Chris- 
tian love to society. For other, secular, ideals 
have entered importantly into the formulation 
of the democracy. But surely it is equally 
narrow-minded and, historically speaking, 
equally false, to represent Christian brother- 
hood as irrelevant to democracy. It is one 
thread, and an important thread, in the demo- 
cratic fabric. It has been and still is the moral 
ideal of countless people deeply committed to 
democracy. If this be true, it follows that 
democracy will flourish more vigorously if this 
relationship is perceived and if this faith is 
cultivated. 
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Why People are Religious—A Study in 


Religious Motivation 


CHARLES S. BRADEN* 


HE Religion A class (Man and Re- 
ligion) was discussing the distin- 
guishing marks of a religious person 

and was having difficulty in coming to any 
agreement. Again and again the question 
arose as to why people did some of the things a 
religious person was supposed todo. “Would 
it help,” asked the instructor, “if they knew 
why people were religious?” The class agreed 
that it would. Then said the instructor, 
“Please bring in as the assignment for next 
Monday a written report on why ten different 
individuals of varying age, class, sex, and occu- 
pation are religious.” 

The class stared in amazement and mur- 
mured protests were heard from some. 

“But how are we going to find out?” they 
said. 

“Ask them,” was the answer, “and write 
down what they say.” 

“But people will think we are crazy,” they 
replied, just hinting that they thought the pro- 
fessor himself might be a little off. 

“Well,” returned the professor, “it will not 
be the first crazy assignment that has been 
given on this campus, so do the best you can 
and you will be sure to have a very interesting 
time.” So they went out and began to ask 
questions. 

As a result of this first assignment over 
three hundred people were interviewed, and 
the answers were highly illuminating. 

Recognized as a valuable teaching tech- 
nique, the assignment was repeated year after 
year. The list of motives grew to more than 
three hundred. These were finally reduced 
to sixty-five, which were thrown into check 
list form, and ultimately into the question- 


* CHARLES S. BRADEN is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of History and Literature of 
Religion in Northwestern University. 


naire form upon which the study of religious 
motivation herein reported upon is based. 

It was so arranged that each respondent 
would check every motive listed in one of four 
columns as “‘of no importance,” “of slight im- 
portance,” “important,” “very important.” 
For scoring purposes these were then arbi- 
trarily weighted respectively as “0,” 1, 2, 3. 
It thus became possible to get a score for each 
motive for any desired group, and for the total 
number of respondents, and therefore possible 
to compare various age or church or economic 
groups one with another on any given motives. 
When the total score of over 2500 respondents 
had been tabulated the scores were ranked in 
order of size thus making it possible to say 
what motives seemed of greatest and of least 
importance. It is on this aspect only of the 
study which the present article reports. 

The questionnaire method is open to many 
objections. Of that the author is conscious. 
He makes no exaggerated claims for the sig- 
nificance of his results. He is aware that 
motives lie deep, that often people do not 
really know why they act as they do. He is 
content to say that his*study may only reflect 
what people think are their motives, or perhaps 
only what they say they are. However, the 
questionnaires were unsigned, so there was no 
reason why one should not express what he 
really thought were his reasons for being re- 
ligious. 

The questionnaire was tried out at intervals 
on the same group and the answers were 
nearly enough identical to lead one to believe 
that they did give their real reasons as well as 
they knew them. 

A number of the motives are similar, but a 
shade of difference exists between them, and 
the different statements of similar motives 
when scored gave something of a check on 
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whether the answers were thoughtfully given. 
Near the close of the article a grouping of like 
motives is attempted. 

Of the 2509 respondents, more are from the 
younger age groups than the older, particularly 
college students, but all ages are represented, 
from under twenty to over fifty. There is a 
good geographical spread over the nation, 
east, west, north, south; likewise a good dis- 
tribution of economic and occupational groups. 
It represents a fairly good cross-section of 
Protestant religious people. The denomina- 
tional distribution among Protestants is good, 
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though the liberals outnumber the conserva- 
tives. A great many Catholics and Jews 
responded, but not in their due proportion, 
unfortunately. No attempt was made to 
define religion, but only to ask ‘““‘Why are you 
what you call religious, whatever that may 
be?” Obviously no common definition could 
be found to suit everybody. It was assumed 
that there is some common understanding as 
to the meaning of the term. 

Now for the results of the total group. 
They are presented in the order of rank ac- 
cording to the total score. 


QUESTION # MOTIVE (SOMEWHAT ABBREVIATED IN SOME CASES) TOTAL SCORE 

1 9 Gives meaning to life 5293 
2 39 Motivates human kindness 5196 
3 51 Provides help in times of stress 5166 
4 4 Enriches life 5097 
5 33 Furnishes a moral ideal 5006 
6 26 Compelled to believe in a supreme being 4938 
7 3 Early training 4928 
8 28 Furnishes an aim and purpose for being 4905 
9 37 Gives guidance 4819 
10 38 Makes life worth living 4818 
11 18 Stimulates to better things 4777 
12 46 Helps me appreciate the best 4763 
13 1 Gives a sense of security 4744 
14 13 Furnishes moral support 4695 
15 50 Rounds out life 4635 
16 30 The most adequate way to live 4633 
17 2 Inspires me 4532 
18 22 Makes me more understanding 4518 
a 19 8 Gives me courage 4500 
20 17 Brings comfort 4497 
21 53 Affords happiness 4464 
22 40 Gives something to look forward to 4435 
23 29 Gives strength 4377 
24 64 Broadens the personality 4329 
25 11 Gives peace 4311 
26 15 Assures an after-life 4212 
27 43 Brings contentment 4294 
28 41 Brings fellowship I value 4190 
29 34 Brings joy 4158 
30 20 Religion stands for social justice 4116 
31 58 Brings satisfaction 4113 
32 42 Wish to be example to my children 4089 
33 55 Makes me appreciate others 4084 
34 45 Gives me a scale of values 4077 
35 21 Offers me salvation 4034 
36 16 Because of need for something to depend‘on 3997 
37 60 Makes me unafraid to die 3937 
38 6 Offers only solution of major social problems 3883 
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RANE QUESTION # 


MOTIVE (SOMEWHAT ABBREVIATED IN SOME CASES) 


39 Gives assurance that some one cares 
40 Makes me feel better 


41 Gives certainty 
42 Makes me unselfish 


43 Because of admiration or loyalty to a person, Jesus or another 
44 My conscience requires it 

45 Because of my love for the beautiful 

46 Explains the great beyond 

47 Religion provides significant social objective 

48 Makes me self confident 

49 Gives detachment from material things 

50 Helps explain inequalities and injustices in this life 

51 Impels me to altruism 

52 Religion the most revolutionary force in this world 


53 Religion fills a void 


54 Religion makes up for what is lacking 
55 Religion explains the universe 
56 Affords self expression 


57 Feel it my duty 


58 Religion ministers to physical well being 


59 Habit 


60 Affords an emotional outlet 

61 Because of social tradition 

62 Because of authority (Bible, Pope, etc.) 

63 Provides physical healing 

oF Some specific experience, a death, love affair, etc. 


65 Because of fear 


In presenting the results of the study in 
classes and in lectures before other groups, 
opportunity has sometimes been given to the 
group to guess as to which motive would rank 
first. In almost no case has any one guessed 
what the study clearly shows, namely that the 
highest ranking of all is given to # 9, ‘‘Religion 
gives meaning to life.” That this motive 
stands first is undoubtedly significant. The 
fact that all of the groups studied rank it 
among the upper ten is not without meaning 
in this epoch of world history.. Add the fact 
that two other questions, # 28 ‘‘Furnishes aim 
and purpose for being,” and # 38 ‘Makes life 
worth living,” both of which express nearly 
the same general motivation, are in the upper 
ten and it becomes even more significant. Is 
this a reflection of the fact that in this age 
there is much to detract from the meaningful- 
ness of life and the worthwhileness of living? 
Because religion, which, in most cases here 
studied, means Christianity or Judaism, with 


its conviction of the worth and dignity of 
human life, does provide meaning and signifi- 


cance to life, men turn to it. And that it is 
not alone in America that this desire to find 
life meaningful exists may be seen in the recent 
statement of the President of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Mr. G. C. Chatterjee, 
“What is the central problem which the ur- 
gencies of our time require us to face? To my 
mind, the problem is to supply a meaning to 
life, to define the aim and purpose for which we 
live and to indicate the manner in which that 
purpose is to be realized. If the lack of certi- 
tude in our modern temper has bred a mood of 
despair and a sense of the futility of all things 
human, what solution has philosophy to 
offer?’ It is true also that #4, “Religion 
enriches life,” is closely related to the three 
already mentioned, since the enrichment of 
life undoubtedly adds to its meaningfulness. 
If so, then four of the ten highest ranking mo- 
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tives have to do with this very important 
matter of giving life meaning. 

Observe that * 39, ““Motivates human kind- 
ness,” which ranks second, and #33, ‘“Fur- 
nishes a moral ideal,’”’ which ranks fifth, are 
both moral reasons. Evidently religion as 
moral stimulus and help is an important mo- 
tive. These rank high among all groups. 
#11 “Stimulates to better things” which 
ranks 11th, or just below the ten highest, 
probably also has moral meaning for most of 
those who noted it. “Better things” very 


and so represents the same general moral mo- 
tive. Likewise # 13, which ranks 14th, ‘“Fur- 
nishes moral support,” reflects the moral 
motive. 

Question #51, ‘Provides help in times of 
stress” indicates that the old basic sense of 
dependence, in which many writers find the 
ultimate basis of religion, is still an important 
factor in religion. That this is true is further 
borne out by the fact that #1, ‘Gives a sense 
of security,” ranks only thirteenth among the 
total group and much higher among some 
groups. In view of the high ranking of these 
two, it may seem somewhat strange that * 16, 
“Because of a need of something to depend 
upon,” should rank thirty-sixth, or not quite 
in the upper half. This may, however, indi- 
cate only that the sense of dependence is not so 
keenly felt under ordinary circumstances, but 
that security is thought of as over against more 
threatening or difficult circumstances, such as 
seem indicated in #51, “Provides help in 
times of stress.” This is only a conjecture. 

Question #3 “Early training,” represents a 
somewhat different type of motive. It is not 
so much a motive for being religious now, but 
suggests the reason for beginning to be religious. 
If one continues to be religious, it is likely to 
be because religious behavior has become 
important for other reasons. Possibly this is 
why #14, “Because of habit,” ranks fifty- 
ninth, or among the lowest ranking motives. 
That is, some who get the initial impulse to 
religious living through early training keep on 
living religiously only because of habit. Many 
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others find additional reasons for continuing to 
cling to religion. It might possibly have been 
better procedure to eliminate this type of mo- 
tive entirely from the questionnaire, since it is 
of a different order, but it was so constant an 
element in the replies gotten through the inter- 
views that it seemed best to include it and 
take account of it in the commentary on the 
results. Undoubtedly, had it not been for the 
initial impulse given through early training, 
many who have found great meaning and en- 
richment and help through religion would not 
have come to know of and experience the 
values which lie in religion. 

Another of the surprises, at least to many, 
was the high rank given to # 26, “I am com- 
pelled by my observation of the universe to 
believe in a Supreme Being and to worship 
him,” in an age in which it has been currently 
supposed that the modern scientific spirit had, 
by its rational explanation of the workings of 
the physical universe, removed the need for a 
God. Yet this motive has taken a relatively 
high rank in all of the groups. Among the 
total group it stood sixth in rank. 

Ninth in rank was #37, “Religion gives 
guidance.” In a confused age it is not sur- 
prising that this should appear among the ten 
highest in rank. 

So much for those that rank highest. What 
of those at the lower end of the scale? Lowest 
of all stands the motive of fear, #7. It is at 
this point that those who make fear basic in 
religion will be inclined to question the validity 
of the results. So certain are they that fear is 
a basic motive that they will be sure to assert 
that people have misrepresented their real 
motives. On the other hand, those who do 
not deny at all that fear has been a prominent 
factor in religion at some stages, will find con- 
firmation of their own belief, based on general 
observation, that fear is less and less a deter- 
mining factor in the religion of modern-day 
people. The writer is strongly inclined to this 
latter belief. People may be motivated by 
fear and yet not be conscious of it, that is cer- 
tain. Possibly by some elaborate technique 
of investigation one might uncover these 
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hidden fears and reveal them to people. He 
believes, however that his respondents are 
essentially honest in reporting their thought 
and that, consciously at least, the motive of 
fear has been progressively eliminated as a 
basic factor in religion. The fact that not a 
few people very definitely and frankly give 
fear a place of importance, and even of great 
importance, would seem to indicate that there 
is no unanimous feeling of hesitancy about 
recognizing fear as a motive. Since, as has 
been indicated the larger number of respon- 
dents were of the younger age groups and since 
it is these who have been influenced more by 
the more recent trends in religious education, 
it would seem to be indicated that modern 
religious education, which has definitely re- 
duced the importance of the appeal to fear, 
has been effective. This does not mean that 
the appeal to fear has been everywhere aban- 
doned. Not atall. One has only to listen to 


certain radio broadcasts from very conserva- 
tive sources to realize that the fear motive is 
still employed. But also he only has to talk 


a little bit with students who have had even a 
high school education in a great modern city 
high school, to say nothing of the majority 
of those who have gone through the science 
courses in college, to see how little effect the 
appeal has upon at least this class of people 
Motive #12, “Religion provides physical 
healing,”’ might well be expected to rate some- 
where near the bottom of the list. Some re- 
ligious communities place it high. That its 
score is relatively as high as it is is probably 
due to the fact that not a few Christian Sci- 
entists are among the respondents. ¥# 31, 
“Ministers to physical well-being,” which 
ranks fifty-seventh, is of the same general type, 
though it might be thought to have a little 
wider reference and include such things as 
prosperity, the general belief that the good 
prosper, as well as business and social success. 
Certainly any large number of the representa- 
tives of the New Thought or Unity Movement 
which stress this type of appeal, would be 
likely to place it high in the list. #61, “Be- 


cause of some specific experiences etc.,” 
merits something of the same observation 
made concerning # 3, “Early training.” Such 
experiences would be the initial occasion for a 
resort to religion; the personal experience of 
value in religious experience would lead to its 
continued practice. Occasionally, the re- 
spondent gave in some detail an account of the 
experience which led him to embrace religion. 
Some of them were strange. One statement 
made by a young man was particularly 
interesting. He attended an uncle’s funeral, 
held in a funeral parlor. There was no one 
else present to mourn his passing. This so 
impressed the respondent that he resolved 
then and there that he would so live that when 
the time for his burial should come, there 
would be many friends who would mourn his 
démise. It seemed to him that to accomplish 
this religion was necessary. He joined the 
church and became an enthusiastic and active 
religious person. Naturally it would be ex- 
pected that few would allege this motive as 
important in their being religious. 

#25, “Because of authority (the Bible, 
Pope, etc.)”? would probably be expected to 
rate very low, particularly when the majority 
of respondents are, as is the case, unfortu- 
nately, Protestant. The relatively small num- 
ber of Roman Catholic respondents makes it 
unwise to draw any generalizations from their 
replies. 

Detailed commentary on the in-between 
motives must be omitted for reasons of econ- 
omy of space. Each reader is invited and en- 
couraged to make his own observations and 
explanations. A few comments must, how- 
ever, be made. Note a considerable group | 
closely related which fall below the upper ten, | 
but are definitely in the upper half of the list. | 
#17, “Brings comfort” ranks twentieth; * 53, ; 
“Brings happiness,” twenty-first; # 11, “Gives | 
peace,” twenty-fifth; #42, “Brings content- | 
ment,”’ twenty-seventh; #34, “Brings joy,” | 
twenty-ninth; #58, “Brings satisfaction,” | 
thirty-first. Had the majority of the group ~ 
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been older the rank of these would have been 
somewhat higher, but even in the oldest 
groups they are not at the top as might be 
thought. 

Those who have come to think of religion in 
social terms will get little comfort from the 
rank which the motives expressive of that 
‘emphasis attain. For instance, *6, ‘“Re- 
ligion offers the only solution of the world’s 
major social problems,” ranks thirty-sixth in 
importance; #20 “Religion stands for social 
justice,” ranks thirtieth; while #48, “Re- 
ligion is the most revolutionary force in the 
world,” falls to fifty-second place. On ob- 
serving a cross-section of American society this 
does not however seem out of keeping with the 
relative indifference of great masses of citizens 
to the glaring social problems of the day. 
There are not many revolutionaries among us. 
On the whole it is rather surprising that the 
last of the group rated as high as it did. 

Some readers will have looked at once to see 
what rank the motive * 21, “Religion offers 
me salvation,” took. It stands thirty-fifth in 
the list. Is this not strange? If there was 
one word which, in an earlier day, summed up 
the end and aim of religion it was salvation. 
What does it mean that it should have rated 
} so low here? Does it reflect the fact that the 
term has pretty largely fallen into disuse, es- 
pecially among the liberals, and we have ac- 
knowledged that the number of liberals is 
greater than that of the conservatives? The 
fact seems to be that the term is no longer so 
widely used as formerly. It seems to have less 
place in the vocabulary of those who shrink 
from the absolutes that were so common in 
the religious terminology of an older day. It 
was a word which tended to divide men into 
but two groups, those who knew they enjoyed 
salvation and those who knew they did not 
The modern world has found it much more 
difficult to draw the sharp lines of distinction 
which were once drawn. Hence they have 
sought for the thing for which the word stands, 
but have ceased to use the term itself as before. 
Whatever the explanation, it is a fact that as a 


conscious motive the desire for salvation ranks 
in the lower half of the list of motives. 

What of the importance of the after-life? 
# 15, ‘“‘Assures me an after-life,” ranks twenty- 
sixth, and the closely related, though some- 
what different #60, ‘“Makes me unafraid to 
die,” falls still lower into thirty-seventh place. 
This undoubtedly would have been very 
different only a few decades ago. It reflects 
quite definitely the weakening sense of the 
other life that has come about as a result of the 
modern scientific age, with its demand for 
“proof” of a tangible sort for whatever is to be 
believed. This particular belief has suffered 
more than most at the hands of those who 
profess to believe only what is capable of 
demonstration. Especially among college 
youth is there an indifference to, if not a posi- 
tive disbelief in, the ongoing life after death. 
Obviously, in such a time, this motive will 
decline in importance. If vast numbers of 
young people are led to be religious it will be 
for other motives than this which played so 
large a part in an earlier day. 

As intimated above the sixty-five motives 
can be thrown into a smaller number of rather 
general types of motive. Possibly no two 
persons would come out with the same classifi- 
cation. But it seems wise here to reduce them 
to fifteen different categories and then make a 
few observations concerning the relative im- 
portance of these. For reasons of economy of 
space the different motives will be indicated by 
only one or two key words, sufficient to make 
them distinguishable. Let the reader make 
his own reclassification if he thinks he can do it 
better. 


TABLE OF RECLASSIFICATION 


The first number under each general division indi- 
cates the number of the motive, the second number its 
rank: 
I. Training, habit, etc. 


35 social tradition 
54 conscience requires 
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. Brings peace, comfort etc. 


53 happiness 
. Gives meaning and purpose to life etc. 
9 gives meaning 
28 gives aim purpose 
38 makes worthwhile 
. Source of strength, courage, security, help 
1 security 
8 courage 
16 sense of need 
29 strength 
51 help in times of stress 
. Moral reasons 
13 moral support 
18 stimulus to better things 
33 moral ideal 
39 motivates human kindness........... 
44 makes unselfish 
57 impels to altruism 
. Religion as a social force 
6 solution major social problems 
48 most revolutionary force 
52 significant social objective 
20 stands for social justice 
. Necessary to believe in Supreme Being 
23 explains universe 
26 compelled by observation to believe. . 


. Social reasons 


41 fellowship 
42 example to children 
62 loyalty to a person 
55 appreciate others 
. Source of insight, inspiration, understanding, 
guidance 

2 inspiration 
22 understanding 
36 certainty 
37 guidance 
. Effect on total personality 

5 emotional outlet 
19 self-expression 
24 self-confidence 
64 broadens personality 
. Aesthetic reasons 
63 love of the beautiful 
. After-life, compensation, etc. 
15 assures after-life 
32 makes up what is lacking 
27 fills a void 


47 explains the great beyond 
60 unafraid to die 
40 something to look forward to 
XIII. Enrichment of life 
4 enriches life 
50 rounds out life 
XIV. Physical healing and well being 
12 healing 
31 physical well-being 
XV. Compulsion or coercion of 


25 authority 
XVI. Miscellaneous 
21 salvation 
30 most adequate way 
49 detachment 
61 specific experience 
46 helps appreciate best 
45 gives scale of values 
59 helps explain inequalities and in- 


If it be agreed that there is a degree of like- 
ness among the various motives classed to- 
gether in the larger categories, then one may 
make an estimate of their relative importance. 
Can this be done statistically? Only in a very 
rough way indeed, and one which is open to 
many criticisms. Since we are moving, how- 
ever, in a realm which makes exactness im- 
possible, the sin will not be greater than that 
committed many times in the field of the 
social sciences if the statistical method is 
followed at this point. Obviously it would 
not be correct to add up the total scores of the 
items of each larger group, for many of them 
are only reaffiirmations of the same general 
motive in slightly different terms. If, how- 
ever, the scores of the various items are added 
and the average taken within the category, 
some comparison of the various categories 
may be made. The relative rank of the larger 
units would vary somewhat if the detailed 
motives were classified in a way different from 
that made here. And it must be recognized 
that the subjective element in the classification 
is considerable. Nevertheless on the basis of 
the above classification the results are as 
follows: 
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46 
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13 35 
19 16 
36 49 
23 64 
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14 
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GROUP # 


DESCRIPTION AVERAGE SCORE 


| 
| 


XII Enrichment of life 


V Moral reasons 


VIII 


VII 
XI Aesthetic reasons 


Social reasons 


Training, habit, etc. 


XV 


III Gives meaning and purpose to life 
IV Source of strength, courage, security, help 


Ix Source of insight, inspiration, guidance 
II Brings peace comfort, etc. 


Compelled to believe in God 


Religion as social force 
After-life, compensation, etc. 
Effect on total personality 


Physical healing and well-being 
Compulsion or coercion of fear, authority 


Clearly no average can be taken of the mis- 
cellaneous category. One can however take 
the score of any item in this class and relate it 
to the average scores. Such procedure would 


place # 21, “salvation,” between rank 6 and 7. 
If there is any justification for the method used 
in the study, here is an indication at least of 


what is likely to be the relative appeal of the 
various motives to the cross section of Ameri- 
can life, where at least younger people are in 
the majority. The general reliability of the 
results is, the writer believes, beyond question. 


1 The Madras Guardian, 1942. 
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Spener and the Theology of Pietism 


WILLIAM CARDWELL PROUT* 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENT biblical and theological 
R ene in America has taken one of 

two main lines of development, (1) 
the Form-Critical movement with its empha- 
sis upon the Sitz-im-leben, or (2) the theologi- 
cal a priorists, whether Fundamentalist or 
Neo-Orthodox. In the pursuit of historical 
truth by the form-critics or the pursuit of 
doctrine by the theological a priorists, religion 
has almost disappeared. Recently we have 
witnessed the New Life Movement in Meth- 
odism under the leadership of Albert Edward 
Day, directing the Church (Ecumenical not 
Methodist) to a personal religion. 

From time to time the Christian Church has 
been purified by a return to this personal 
relationship between man and God. It is the 
purpose of this article to show the purifying 
effect of this rebirth of religion by an historical 
study of one of the many returns to the religion 
of the heart as illustrated in Spener and the 
theology of Pietism. Ifthisis to be the Chris- 
tian century, we need a biblicism, a theology, 
and a personal religion of the heart. 


Part I. THe ZEITGEIST 


In the seventeenth century, the emphasis 
upon intellectual assent in the theological 
sphere had a two-fold development in religious 
practice. First, the belief in an unlimited 
right of investigation and personal judgment 
terminated in the party strife of England. 
Secondly, the stress upon conviction produced 
the extreme dogmatism in seventeenth-century 
German Lutheranism, and the institution- 
alism of the Jesuits. It should be recognized 
that the Gallican Church of this period had its 
difficulty. The ultra-clerical party under 


* WILLIAM CARDWELL PROUT is Pastor of 
the Grace Methodist Church and Director of the Wesley 
Foundation, Houghton, Michigan. 


Mary de’ Medici and Anne of Austria was 
opposed by a group of men who believed that 
Catholicism should be under the watchful eye 
of the State. Of the latter, Guillaume du Vair 
(1556-1621) may be mentioned, likewise 
Bishop of Lisieux, Lord Keeper and to some 
extent, Descartes, who continued the work of 
du Vair. It remained for the Protestants of 
Holland to initiate the movements which 
impeded the development of these two unpro- 
ductive tendencies, namely, (1) division of the 
Church, and (2) theological dogmatism, as 
illustrated by the neo-scholasticism of the 
Lutherans and the neo-institutionalism of the 
Jesuits. The movement known as Latitu- 
dinarianism in England, and the whole ques- 
tion of the English Settlement was an attempt 
to counteract the excessive use and abuse of 
the right of personal judgment, the raison 
d’étre of Protestantism. The movement 
known as Pietism in Catholic and non-Catholic 
bodies was a movement to counteract the 
right-wing development of the age of reason 
which produced the excessive dogmatism of the 
Lutheran Church and the institutionalism of 
the Jesuits. 

As a reaction to the emphasis upon belief 
and conviction, the dominant characteristic of 
the age, a movement arose which stressed the 
individual soul. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, this movement took the form of 
Jansenism under the leadership of Cornelius 
Jansen (1585-1638), and Pascal, but opposed 
by the Jesuits, and Quietism under the leader- 
ship of the Spaniard, Molinos, the French 
Madame Guyon and Fénélon (1651-1715) 
with Bossuet as the opposition. It is to the 
discredit of the Roman Catholic Church that 
these personal movements of religion met with 
official rejection. In Protestantism a similar 
revival of personal religion occurred as may be 
seen in the rise of Calvinistic Pietism in Hol- 
land, German Pietism, Moravianism, the 
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Friends in England, and later the Methodists. 
All of these movements in their early begin- 
nings are a ‘back to the heart’ emphasis (since 
personal religious experience is stressed) in 
opposition to the impersonal institutionalism 
and theological dogmatism of the status quo. 


Part II. Tue RIseE oF PIETISM 


Holland was the European center for re- 
ligious and political freedom during the Age of 
Louis XIV, called by some historians the Age 
of the Dutch. The three Anglo-Dutch Wars 
and the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV 
(1672) established the supremacy of the Dutch 
Empire. Holland during this period was the 
refugee center for the Continent. The Uni- 
versity of Leyden, founded in 1574, was the 
academic home of Justus Lipsius, Joseph 
Scaliger, Claudius Salmasius and Gerhard 
Johann Vossius, all famous men of letters. 
At Amsterdam, Descartes and Spinoza flour- 
ished for a time and set the course for modern 
philosophy. Despite the freedom in Holland, 


the greatest of the Dutch writers, Hugo 


Grotius, was forced to compose his great work 
in exile. In the field of religion the feud 
between the Precisians and Remonstrants, 
Calvinistic extrerhes; was over the problem of 
Church and State in connection with the ques- 
tion, Should the State enforce religious uni- 
formity? Arminius opposed the Precisians on 
this question by affirming that the Church has 
no right to dictate to the State, until con- 
demned by the Synod of Dort in 1618. In 
politics the dispute was over the question of a 
centralized government versus the sovereignty 
of the provinces. In the midst of all this dis- 
putation, a reform movement, known as 
Pietism, arose which influenced subsequent 
religious history. 

Pietism arose among the disputing Calvin- 
ists in Holland and was carried to the German 
states by young ministers who studied in Hol- 
land. Gisbert Voet, one of the delegates at 
the Synod of Dort, and a Calvinistic precisian- 
ist, was an influential pietist. He was pro- 
fessor of theology at Utrecht from 1634-1676, 
and a leader of uncommon learning. Being a 


man of strong character, he sought to enforce 
puritanic rules, strove for greater religious 
piety, and became known as the “patron of 
conventicles.” Along with the mystic Wil- 
helm Teelinck, Voet opposed religious for- 
malism and indifference and sought a personal 
religious faith. Johann Cocceius (Koch), one 
of the early higher critics, had as his first 
principle in religious reform an improved 
method of biblical interpretation. A quarrel 
arose between the followers of Voet and 
Cocceius over the philosophy of Descartes 
which need not concern us here. The mysti- 
cal side of Spinoza found favor with the 
Pietists. Spinoza’s amor intellectualis and the 
laetitia spiritualis of the pietists have much in 
common. Jodocus van Lodenstein, a pupil of 
both Voet and Cocceius, has been called the 
first Pietist, for with him Pietism became a 
distinct religious movement opposed to for- 
malism and religious indifference. Jean de 
Labadie, first a Roman priest and at the end of 
his life, a minister in the Reformed Church, 
had a pietist strain all his life. It is to be re- 
membered that William Penn met Labadie 
and found a few points of agreement between 
himself and this French pietist. ‘Of Calvin- 
istic Pietism generally it must be said that in 
its appeals to the imagination, the emotions, 
and the will, rather than to reason, in its 
chiliastic dreams, and in its comparative 
neglect of the practical aspects of religion, it 
failed to produce results in proportion to its 
efforts; much force was dissipated in negative 
criticism of the existing conditions in the 
Church and the world, which lessened its 
reforming influence, while from lack of co- 
hesion among its members it failed to secure 
its own continuity.’ 


Part III. SPENER: THE PROMOTER OF PIETISM 


Lutheranism of this period had a stronger 
unity than the Calvinists in Holland, and con- 
sequently Pietism remained within the church. 
Pietists did not argue and thus they stayed 
within their communion despite the hostility 
aroused by their procedure. The Pietism 
which was developed was largely contempla- 
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tive similar to Jacob Boehme’s mysticism and 
St. Bernard’s asceticism. Johann Arndt, the 
ascetic mystic, in his Four Books on the True 
Christianity (1605), exerted a profound influ- 
ence upon Spener. Arndt directed the atten- 
tion of Lutherans backwards to the devotional 
practice of the Middle Ages. The most im- 
portant man in the Pietism of this period is 
Philip Jacob Spener. 


Spener and the Theology of Pietism 


Philip Jacob Spener, the paladin of Pietism, 
was born in Upper Alsace on January 13, 1635. 
After studying philosophy, philology and his- 
tory at Strassburg from 1651 to 1653, he re- 
ceived his master’s degree for an attack upon 
the philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. Follow- 
ing a few years as private tutor and lecturer, 
Spener was appointed preacher at Strassburg 
(1663). In 1666, he became the first pastor in 


the Lutheran Church at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Around 1670, Spener instituted religious 
meetings in his home for instruction and 
prayer (collegia pietatis), which may be the 


prototype for the Oxford Group of today. 
This conventicle subsequently developed into 
the movement called Pietism. While at 
Frankfort his two chief works were published, 
Earnest Desires for a Reform of the True Evan- 
gelical Church (Pia desideria, 1675), and 
Allgemeine Gottesgelehrtheit, 1680. A work 
entitled, The Interior and Spiritual Peace, was 
published six years later (1686). The chap- 
laincy to the court at Dresden was offered to 
Spener and accepted by him in 1686. In 
1691, he went to Berlin as the rector of St. 
Nicholas’ Church upon the invitation of the 
Brandenburg Court. In 1692, The Duties of 
the Evangelical Life was published. The 
famous University of Halle was founded by 
the Elector Frederick III under Spener’s in- 
fluence in 1694. Throughout his life, Spener 
was opposed by the orthodox Lutheran theo- 
logians. In 1695, the Wittenberg theological 
faculty drew up a list of two hundred and 
sixty-four charges of error derived from 
Spener’s writings. Before his death on Febru- 
ary 5, 1705, Spener published his last important 


work, Theologische Bedenken, 4 vols., 1700- | 
1702. 
The immediate cause of the religious meet- | 
ings in Spener’s home in 1670, the societiesof © 
piety (collegia pietatis) was the religious in- © 
difference and dogmatism of the status quo. © 
Real spirituality was absent and Spener | 
undertook the task of restoring spirituality to ” 
the life of his congregation. Spener’s preach- © 
ing was practical and stressed life rather than ~ 
contemporary doctrine. The meetings in his © 
home supported his preaching, for a devotional | 
study of the Bible, prayer, and religious edifi- | 
cation were sought after in these conventicles. 
“The primary object of the Pietists, therefore, © 
was to infuse a fresh spirit of religious fervour, 
and to bring into use forms of faith and worship | 
better calculated to satisfy the craving for 
Innerlichkeit (depth of soul) in devotion and 
the desire to face the profounder questions 
which gather round religion.”? Pietism is not © 
a complete return to the original Lutheran © 
position, but is a return to the religion of inner 
experience which occurs from time to time in 
the history of the Christian Church. 
The publication of Spener’s Pia Desideria in 
1675 with its attack on the contemporary 
Lutheran Church and a reform platform, was 
the official launching of a new religious move- 
ment. In true debate style, Spener in Part I 
of this work calls attention to the evils of 
present-day Lutheranism. The neo-scholasti- 
cism of the church hindered personal religious 
development. Religious indifference was all 
too common. Part II is the remedy for the 
evil conditions, a pietist platform. All Chris- 
tians should study the Bible. The universal 
priesthood of believers had the task of mutual | 
instruction and inspiration. Christianity in | 
its practical aspect possessed mutual love and 
service between fellow-Christians and likewise | 
in dealing with unbelievers and heretics. | 
Piety as well as learning was a prerequisite for © 
the ministry. Teachers in schools of theology © 
should have piety and should instruct their | 
students in the practical side of religion as © 
well as the theoretical. Spener closes his 
recommendations for a better ministry with ; 
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the insistence that preaching should be simple 
and practical. 

This work created quite a turmoil, especially 
in regard to the devotional meetings in Spener’s 
home, which were copied by some and opposed 
by others. Spener expected the attitude of 
piety to diffuse throughout the Church by 
originating in these smaller groups and spread- 
ing through the whole ecclesiastical body. 
In his Das geistliche Priestertum, 1677, (The 
Spiritual Priesthood), the devotional meetings 
are defended. Spener’s insistence that con- 
version and regeneration are necessary before 
theological study brought an attack by Georg 
Konrad Dilfeld in his Theologia Horbio-S pener- 
iana in 1679, which was disposed of by Spener 
in his Allegemeine Gottesgelehrtheit aller gliubi- 
gen Christen und rechtschaffenen Theologen 
(1680, General Divinity of all Believing 
Christians and Thorough Theology). 

Pietism has many variations before and 
after Spener, yet there are certain character- 
istics which are more or less common to this 
personal religion within Christianity. First, 
the emphasis upon inner depth of feeling and 
oneness with God is the foremost characteristic 
of this movement of the heart. Pietismisbut 
a part of the whole wave of mysticism which 
came as a reaction to the utter chaos of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The neo-supernatural- 
ism of today in Barth, Brunner, and the other 
dialectical theologians arising as a reaction to 
Germany’s defeat in the First World War is 
the modern equivalent of seventeenth-century 
pietism and mysticism. Second, the doc- 
trine of the general priesthood of the laity. 
Laymen who were pious and capable of ex- 
pounding the truth should assist the regular 
clergy. The gulf between the clergy and the 
laity should not exist. This doctrine marks 
a return to Luther. Thirdly, Christianity 
should be more practical. The Christian is an 


active Christian possessing a purity of life and 
a service of love above reproach. This em- 
phasis upon good works brought upon Spener’s 
head the wrath of the orthodox theologians. 
In conclusion, the essence of Pietism may be 
expressed by a quotation from Augustine, “‘in 
interiore homine habitat veritas.” Truth 
which speaks within has for Pietism an active 
manifestation in practical life. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The stress upon religious experience was a 
purifying element in the Lutheranism of the 
day. The official clergy realized that Scholas- 
ticism was not appealing to human needs. 
The emphasis upon the Bible paved the way 
for subsequent biblical criticism. The weak- 
nesses of Pietism are evident, especially when 
carried to the extreme, namely lack of ap- 
preciation of sound learning, undue emotion- 
alism and pessimism over world affairs leading 
to a withdrawal from the world and affairs of 
state. It may be said, however, that the 
religious status quo is frequently purified by a 
return to the religion of personal experience, 
witness Jesus and Judaism, Luther and Ca- 
tholicism, Spener and Lutheranism, John 
Wesley and Anglicanism, not to mention re- 
cent separatistic tendencies. Many of the 
schisms in the history of the Church are diffi- 
cult to justify, yet a separation is seemingly 
necessary. Basically, a personal faith is 
needed, anchored to an historic Christian in- 
stitution for the successful continuation of the 
Christian enterprise. The religion of personal 
experience, when kept within an established 
organization, despite all disadvantages, is the 
saving element of the Christian Faith. 


1 The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 5, Chapter 
XXIV, “Latitudinarianism and Pietism,” p. 757, by 
the Rev. M. Kaufman, Trinity College, Dublin. 

* The Cambridge Modern History, op. cit. p. 744. 
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A Freshman Course in Religion 
DWIGHT M. BECK* 


URRICULUM revision is now a 
strong tide in higher education. Our 
rapidly changing age, the competition 
of rival ideas as in Communism, the hideous or 
sublime depths revealed in war, the wonder 
about an uncertain world future, the un- 
precedented flood of students are factors 
which compel re-examination of the fields or 
methods of study. In the impending changes, 
the teachers of religion have a new and wider 
responsibility and opportunity. New de- 
partments of religion, additional teachers in 
present departments, new courses, increased 
interest among faculties, deep questionings by 
students who have faced life or death and who 
have horizons changed by varied experiences 
in service are indicators of a trend which needs 
to be capitalized by members of our Asso- 
ciation. 
The average American undergraduate is a 
This is not his fault, but 


religious illiterate. 
it is the fault of his elders who have failed him 
in education whether from indifference or 


inability to agree on objectives. A student 
sees his Catholic roommate forego sleep for 
mass on Sunday morning. He sees an empty 
seat as his Jewish classmate observes Yom 
Kippur. He sees a Protestant free to worship 
with any group or not to worship at all. This 
student is entitled to some knowledge and 
appreciation of the religion of his fellow 
Americans at the same level of study followed 
in his other subjects in the curriculum. Sir 
Richard Livingstone asserts that education 
for the modern world requires that the student 
should be brought face to face with something 
great. ‘Nothing educates like the vision of 
greatness and nothing can take its place.” 
Why then should man’s greatness in the 
realm of religion be ignored in education? 


*DWIGHT M. BECK is Professor of Bible and 
Chairman of the Department of Bible and Religion 
in Syracuse University. 
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Religion in a college curriculum may be 
required, or elective, or omitted. The only | 
positions which will properly present religion | 
for students’ schedules are required courses | 
or elective courses within a required division | 
of various subjects. When religion is sheerly 
elective or entirely omitted its unimportance © 
is clearly indicated to students who ignorantly | 
or easily bypass it. Since the institution | 
does not hold religion as centrally worthwhile | 
for study, the pupil follows the cue. Religion 
can flourish only in an atmosphere of sym- | 
pathy, codperation and interest on the part 
of faculty and administration. 

“The liberal college opens to its students 
‘all the areas of significant human experience.’ 
One of the most important and interesting 
areas is religion. In our Western civilization | 
Judaism and Christianity have a long and 
influential history which continues into our 
own lives.” The above statement heads the 
mimeographed outline of objectives, assign- | 
ments and bibliography which is given each 
student in a freshman course at Syracuse 
University, entitled “A Survey of Judaism | 
and Christianity.” Opportunity for such a | 
course arose a few years ago when the cur- 
riculum committee in Liberal Arts struggled 
for two years in a revision which finally set 
up six divisions from which students must 
select five during their first two years. For | 
the first time the Department of Bible and 
Religion could enroll freshmen. The De- 
partment of Philosophy was given as the 
alternate in the division. About one hundred 
twenty-five students elected the course in its 
initial year and enrollment has doubled in this 
second year. 

The present favorable growing interest 
in the course is a satisfying result of con- 
siderable work during three years. A year | 
was spent in study of various departmental 
courses in many colleges and universities 
to determine the type of course best adapted 
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to our students. Correspondence with mem- 
bers of our Association provided important 
suggestions. While no single satisfactory 
pattern emerged from another campus we are 
indebted especially to Professors Beiler, 
Braden, Howson, Lankard, Purinton, Thomas 
and Wolfe. A decision eventually had to be 
made between a basic Bible course or one of 
wider scope. Since our students come in 
large numbers from Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant homes, it was decided that the 
objectives of a wider course would provide 
best for the varied interests of our students. 
These objectives were adopted: (1) a rapid 
study of the origin, development and influence 
of Judaism and Christianity (2) a reading 
of parts of great books of religion (3) a study 
of some of the famous religious leaders (4) 
an understanding and evaluation of the im- 
portance of our religious history (5) a survey 
of religion in America, historical and com- 
temporary, as it is expressed in beliefs, in faith, 
in worship, in personal and social conduct 
and in organizations. 

The course for six hours credit was divided 
into two terms either of which can be taken 
though the normal plan provides work for 
the year. The first term contains an introduc- 
tion and two main sections. The introduction 
is entitled “What Religion Is and Does,” 
with readings from Houf’s text of that title 
and from Harkness, Religious Living, Lyman. 
Religion and the Issues of Life, McKee, What 
Use is Religion?, Rall, A Faith for Today, 
Schilpp, Quest for Religious Realism, Sperry, 
What Do We Mean by Religion?, Van Dusen, 
Reality and Religion. This introduction 
undertakes to meet the present experience of 
the student and prepare him to enter the 
historical road which led to the present. 
The first main section deals with the “Old 
Testament and Judaism.” Here readings 
are chosen from the Scriptures to show the 
development of Hebrew religion: the Mosaic 
beginnings, the national development in 
Canaan, the reform of the prophets and the 
later legal, proverbial and poetical aspects. 
Students read from the Smith-Goodspeed 


Short Bible since a modern translation lessens 
the hurdles in understanding. Early parts 
of Isserman’s This Is Judaism provide modern 
interpretations of biblical assignments. The 
second main section is given to ‘“New Testa- 
ment and Christianity,” with readings from 
the gospels, the Acts, and letters of Paul 
and Augustine’s Confessions to set forth the 
founding and early growth of Christianity. 
For the mediaeval period, Protestantism, 
the Counter-Reformation and the Eastern 
Orthodox church, readings are done in Kempis’ 
Imitation, Smith’s Age of the Reformation, 
Baker’s Short History of Christianity, and 
Qualben’s History of the Christian Church. 
Since Bevan’s excellent Christianity was soon 
out of print, its use had to be given up. A 
notable new volume by Gifford, The Story 
of Our Faith, will be used next term. 

The second term is given to religion in 
America, since it is held important that the 
student know his contemporary world. The 
term falls into three parts; the historical 
development of religion in America, the 
beliefs, practices and institutions of Judaism, 
the beliefs, practices and institutions of Chris- 
tianity, subdivided into Catholicism and 
Protestantism. For the historical section, 
Sweet’s Story of Religion in America, gives a 
rapid, readable survey. Then readings are 
chosen to allow each religion to have its own 
spokesman. Finkelstein, Ross, and Brown, 
Religions of Democracy, Isserman’s This is 
Judaism, Fitch’s One God (especially for its 
illustrations), Sperry’s Religion in America 
and other collateral texts provide the material 
for study. 

Plans and methods are kept flexible and 
have been modified from original forms by 
pressure of numbers, but the use of sections 
under different instructors in different terms 
provides acquaintance with more than one 
teacher. Students can always voice opinions 
or add information in the classroom and 
they learn much from each other when various 
faiths are explained by adherents. A con- 
siderable use of short papers requires the stu- 
dent when reading original sources to think 
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out his views and present them for criticism. 
Short quizzes and two extensive written ex- 
aminations, mostly essay in type, give ad- 
ditional data toward the final grades. 
Students come to instructors at office hours 
for personal conferences, both optional and 
required. Both information and evaluation 
are held as essential to the course. Visual 
aids are being studied for increased use. 

A critical estimate of the course can scarcely 
be given now and it is a part of the purpose of 
this report to share experience with fellow- 
teachers and to welcome their suggestions 
for improvement. Some impressions can be 
recorded. We know that there is need for 
the study of religion by ccllege students 
and that once they enter the course they re- 
spond with lively interest in their work. 
Usually they have not had adequate prepara- 
tion in earlier schooling for their present 
venture in study. Therefore their opening 
response is apt to be wonder and confusion 
when they write and converse about religion 
approached from the critical viewpoint. Fre- 


quently they express gratification at finding 
answers to questions long pondered. Uni- 
versally, they confess surprise that Judaism, 
Catholicism and Protestantism should have so 


much in common. They develop an ap- 
preciation for other religious views when they 
read an able exponent or listen to a fellow 
student or question the instructor. They 
feel they have been taught too little about 
their own or any other religion. Some have 
been zealously taught not to look over fences 


at other teachings considered erroneous, but 
a spirit of understanding is soon born from 
new knowledge. They frankly state their 
distaste for certain aspects of religion, es- 
pecially traditional requirements which they 
regard as limitations on life. They know 
there is a Bible, but they take some time 
to discover that its ideas really are alive and 
pertinent to present life. They are innocent 
about critical study of the Bible and often 
assume that its sanctity somehow separates 
it from all other books. The church and 
synagogue are a bit nearer actual life and soon 
their social significance acquires clearer mean- 
ings. Sometimes they hold religion too sac- 
rosanct to study and they frequently protest 
their inability to evaluate any views about 
religion. They are surprisingly frank about 
their own shortcomings, but they will shrewdly 
seize on the weakness or arrogance or pom- 
posity or hypocrisy too often found in religon. 
They have an almost unfailing response to 
sincerity, to excellence, to greatness as they 
meet the heroes of faith. They know too 
well their difficulties as they try to correlate 
the ideals they read with everyday conduct 
of the world. But now as they find them- 
selves required to know something of the 
ancient and arduous road of religious develop- 
ment they are glad to recognize fellow travel- 
ers from the various centuries and especially 
those who head with them into a future dark- 
ened by incredible disaster yet lit by youth’s 
eternal hopes that begin to explore divine 
possibilities. 


Attention: all members and subscribers 


By action at the annual meeting, December 30, 1946, dues and subscriptions 
may be paid for a three year period for $10.00. This will save money for 
the payee and save much expense and labor by the treasurer. 
ment of either $10.00 or $3.50 to Prof. Louis W. Norris, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, will help greatly. 


Prompt pay- 
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a study of land-use in North Africa 

and the Near East, my stock question 
to archaeologists was, “What was the agri- 
culture that supported the city whose ruins 
you are excavating?” Most answers were 
unsatisfactory to me. Too little attention 
had been given to the land base which had 
supported the civilization whose relics and 
ruins and fragments were dug out and studied 
to reconstruct the ways of life, the art, and 
technological status of peoples of the past. 
Among archaeologists so questioned, three, 
however, stand out for their keen appreciation 
of the land as well as of ruins of habitations 
and public works of former times. These 
were the great Sir Flinders Petrie, then in 
retirement in Jerusalem, Captain P. L. O. 
Guy (now Colonel), Director of the British 
School of Oriental Research, and Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research. It was my good fortune 
to take one field trip with Colonel Guy, and 
two with Dr. Glueck. In fact, Dr. Glueck 
and I were studying the land and its ruins 
of Trans-jordan when he discovered and 
mapped a hitherto unreported Bronze Age 
site near the ruins of the former fair and 
prosperous city of Gerasa of the Decapolis, 
which flourished in the Roman and Byzantine 
period, and whose doleful ruins are now known 
as Jerash. 

The Jordan is the most storied river in the 
world, and is lined with the growth of western 
civilization. The events that have taken 
place within the Jordan Valley and lands 
adjacent to it have influenced the history 
and fashioned the social and religious thought 
of the western world and now of the entire 


S: years ago, in the course of making 
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The Most Storied River in the World 
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world. And still the area of the Jordan is 
a focal point in international interest and 
concern. 

So the book “The River Jordan” appears 
at a time of heightened political and economic 
interest in the Near East!. Dr. Glueck 
makes events of the storied past live with an 
unsurpassed vividness. He carries over his 
own awe and wonder at the majesty of the 
Jordan in human thought and history. Why 
should this small corner in the world give 
rise to Judaism, to Christianity, to Islam? 

The Jordan is a fantastic river caught in a 
most amazing valley, let down by trough 
faulting of the earth’s crust to the lowest 
valley on earth. Dr. Glueck finds evidences 
of many advanced cities, of well advanced 
farming and water conservation and irrigation, 
of elaborate terracing, all of which once sup- 
ported prosperous and populous communities 
where now are ruins and decadence. He 
finds that the area now called Trans-jordan 
must have had a population of one and a 
quarter million people living in an advanced 
state of material culture as contrasted to 
300,000 now living in simple and rude ways to- 
day. 

I find all these discoveries of Dr. Glueck 
of special interest because of my proposal 
of a Jordan Valley Authority that would 
make full use with conservation of the unique 
features of the Jordan Valley and of the 
maritime slope of Palestine. Archaeology 
supports the practicability of this;conservation 
project that would, if carried out, give to all 
Jewish refugees that want to return to their 
promised land a chance to work out their 
salvation in dignity and liberty, and at the 
same time benefit the Arabs and serve as a 
demonstration of how the whole Near East, 
now in a state of backwardness in human 
liberties and material welfare, may be re- 
stored to a condition worthy of its glorious 
past. 
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Dr. Glueck is a trained archaeologist with 
long experience in the conduct of excavations 
of tells or abandoned sites and ruins of former 
cities. For fellow archaeologists, he gives 
details in measurements in drawings, and in 
description and interpretation of finds in his 
technical works. But, in his latest book, 
The River Jordan, he reconstructs past events 
in their settings with a vividness of a modern 
news story. Rarely have we had such a 
happy fruition of archaeological research. 

Besides vividness and picturesqueness of 
the written word, the book is generously 
illustrated with excellent full-page photographs 
that give further realism to the work. My 
only regret is that wartime limitations pre- 
scribed a grade of paper unworthy of such 
illustrations and such a work. In later edi- 
tions I hope it will be possible to publish 
a leather-bound fine-paper edition. 

Dr. Glueck brings much indirect evidence 
as to the possibilities of the Jordan Valley 
for greater development and support of a 
larger population. From the time of David 


to the fall of Jerusalem, the land was highly 
productive and supported many thriving 
cities. 

In speaking of the Sea of Galilee, Dr. Glueck 
says: ‘The lava-fed fertility of the shores of 
the lake easily supports a rich tropical vegeta- 


tion. Numerous springs supply much water 
for irrigation. Newly settled Jewish colonies 
are reviving agricultural activity on an inten- 
sive scale around the lake (Fig. 21). The 
barrenness and desolation which urtil recently 
many a pious pilgrim thought to be a part of 
historic patrimony would have been com- 
pletely unfamiliar to Jesus. He and his 
disciples traveled to and fro across the much- 
used lake, near which so important a part of 
his life was spent. A belt of plantations 
then girdled its shores, forming the setting 
for some of the fairest towns of the Hellenistic- 
Roman Near East. There were nine of these 


towns around the lake. Temples and syna- © 
gogues, palaces and hippodromes, theatres 
and bathhouses, all done in the Greek manner, © 
set off this carefully cultivated paradise. 
Industry thrived. The sound of the car- © 
penter’s hammer was a common one. Hardy © 
fishermen brought home great catches of — 
fish, which in part were dried and exported © 
beyond the reaches of Palestine. Net weav- © 
ing, hide tanning, and boat building were © 
among other familiar trades. Fruits and | 
vegetables and other crops were produced © 
in great quantities.” The present decline © 
of these fair conditions was not due to adverse © 
climatic change, for Dr. Glueck finds no © 
evidence of an important change in climate © 
in the past 10,000 years. 

A review is supposed to give a reader a © 
sufficiently clear idea of a book’s contents and _ 
its significant contribution and interest that | 
he may know whether it is worth his while to © 
read and possess it. So rich is The River 
Jordan in its connotations of history and | 
literature, and religious life of the western 
world that I find it hard to sum up. Cer- 
tainly students of the Bible will want to read 
and reread the archaeological finds in their 
settings in the land as they illumine the Biblical § 
record. Archaeologists of course will want 
to know the book. Besides the layman and | 
general reader, I should think that statesmen 
now burdened with the solution of the Palestine 
situation would find information in the oneness 
of the Jordan Valley and its unique resources 
that would be helpful in considering the di- 
vision of the land into unprofitable fragments, 
which would violate the geographical unity 
of this region. This storied land has been 
much damaged, but is yet capable of being 
restored to a high place in productive and 
prosperous living. 


1The River Jordan. By Nelson Glueck. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 113 full 
page illustrations besides maps. 265 pages. $3.50. 
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Book Reviews 


Church History 


The Story of the Faith, By WttttAM ALVA 
GIFFORD. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
622 pages. $5.00. 

The Story of the Faith may well be the best 
single volume on the history of the Church 
to place in the hands of the lay reader. 

The work is reasonably comprehensive. 
One great merit is the inclusion of the Biblical 
period. The survey of the events and ideas 
of the Old and the New Testaments occupies 
125 out of the 584 pages of the text. European 
Church history is adequately covered. Other 
lands, however, fare scantily. The Church 
in the United States receives only five pages. 
The Church in Russia and in the recent mis- 
sionary lands does not appear at all. One 
could wish that the appendices had been 
sacrificed in favor of extending the story into 
other countries. 

The range of ideas is broad. Christian 
doctrine, worship and art, the relations of the 
Church to the state and of Christian thought 
to philosophy and science, Christian ethics 
and social reform, all receive some measure 
of consideration. Here and there one wonders 
whether some factual details might not have 
been sacrified in favor of a fuller exposition 
of ideas. Might not the crusade of Frederick 
II or the Concordat of Napoleon have been 
cut down in favor of the theology of the 
Apostle Paul? 

The neglect of doctrine in spots may well 
arise from the author’s point of view. He 
sees the road to recovery in a return to the 
parables of the Lord and the Sermon on the 
Mount. In other words he is an Erasmian. 
All the more is he to be congratulated that 
he does so well by Augustine, Luther and 
Calvin. He might, however, have given a 
more consecutive account of the doctrine of 
predestination. It appears in connection with 
Augustine and Calvin but not in connection 


with Wyclif, Huss and Luther. The revival 
of primitive eschatology by Joachim of Fiore 
is not noticed and this is a very important 
idea. 

The larger and more persistent varieties 
of Protestantism naturally receive major 
consideration. The Anabaptists come in for 
only passing mention but that mention could 
be more illuminating. Adult baptism was a 
minor point in their eyes and surely the re- 
ference to the correspondence of the Zurich 
Anabaptists with Thomas Miinzer should 
make clear that they rejected rather than 
endorsed his resort to violence. 

Carping at details has small point but 
before this work comes to a second printing, 
which it well deserves, there should be re- 
vision of the account of the early career of 
Luther. A reading of the work of Heinrich 
Boehmer just published in the United States 
with the title Road to Reformation would 
correct some of the errors which have long 
been current. The description of the young 
Luther as a “Catholic Humanist” is a matter 
of opinion. In the sense that he was zealous 
for the mastery of the original tongues of 
Scripture it is true, but in theology we must 
not forget that as early as 1516 he had clearly 
sensed the differences which divided him from 
Erasmus. 

A bit odd in a Church history to find an 
account of Karl Marx but not of Karl Barth, 
and of Russian communism but not of Russian 
Christianity! 

These various comments may seem to qual- 
ify the opening sentence of the review. They 
are not so intended but are meant rather 
as suggestions for revision. This book is to 
be heartily commended to the laity, the clergy 
and the theological student. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 

Yale University 
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Romanism and the Gospel. By C. ANDERSON 
Scott. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946. 203pages. $2.00. 

I approached :this volume with some re- 
luctance, and for two reasons: (1) Many 
books which are intended as exposés of the 
weaknesses and unscriptural nature of other 
brands of Christianity, especially Roman 
Catholicism, frequently degenerate into un- 
attractive special pleading, if not into fanatic 
ranting. (2) I have a deepseated prejudice 
against volumes which purport to be new but 
which are simply reprints for local consumption 
of books which appeared elsewhere long since. 
And this is true of the present volume. No 
date appears on the title-page; it was copy- 
righted in 1946, but was “first published in 
Great Britain by the Church of Scotland 
Committee on Publications.” Since the in- 


troductory note by Alexander Martin is dated 
“January, 1937,” it is obvious that the volume 
is at least ten years old, with the author long 
since dead. This sort of publishing practice 
frequently is so misleading as to be downright 


dishonest. 

Despite this twofold reluctance, I have 
read the book with interest and appreciation. 
It appears to me a fair and scholarly survey 
of the claims and practices of the Roman 
Church and a telling and warranted critique 
of what, to impartial students, must be seen 
as, at best, a strange development from the 
formative days of the Christian religion. 
The author remarks in his conclusion: “No 
one who has submitted to the Catholic Church 
will read this book.” This is undoubtedly 
true, and more’s the pity. On the other 
hand, at this time when it is becoming the 
fashion for many who have long been en- 
thusiastic commentators of the fallacy of 
religion in general, and of Christianity in 
particular, to execute a somewhat ostentatious 
(and dutifully reported) right-about-face into 
the arms of Mother Church, the appearance 
of this volume, despite the lapse of a decade, 
is timely. It sounds a distinctly different 
note, it may be remarked in passing, from 
that siren call which periodically issues from 


the holy fastnesses of Hollywood, the modern © 
arbiter of what is genuine in religion. 

It is Dr. Scott’s contention that the need © 
for reformation in the church which came to 


general public view in the sixteenth century 7 


was of very long standing; its roots are to 
be seen as early as the end of the first century. 
In the so-called sub-Apostolic Fathers, Dr. 
Scott finds already a rapidly developing — 
blindness to the primitive insistence upon ~ 
salvation by faith, and the appearance of — 
what was to prove so sorry a substitute, 
salvation by merit, which was to lead to the 
many abuses against which he sets himself. 
To those who have become a bit weary of the 
insistence that Paul was Christianity’s great — 
liability, the one who muddied the original | 
limpid stream, this discussion will seem es- 
pecially interesting. j 

While the obvious purpose of the author is ” 
to frame an indictment of what he feels has © 
been the sorry perversion of the Christian q 
gospel, this polemic provides a careful and © 


detailed account of what, in his judgment, 7 


was the true nature of that gospel. And | 
one of the most telling features of this book | 
is the constant reference, with frequent quota- | 
tions, to the early Fathers, now in high respect 
in Roman circles, who in their day expressed / 
views in striking contrast to those now held | 
and insisted upon with the claim, semper, | 
ubique, et ab omnibus. Thus in his discussion 
of a cult of Mary—one of the strongest sections 
of the book—and of the successive steps in 
her deification, his references to the contention | 
of Basil that Mary had had to pass through the 
purgatorial fires and to the forthright in- 
sistence of Bernard of Clarvaux, followed by 
no less than ,Thomas Aquinas, that belief 
in the Immaculate Conception was su- 
perstitious, and opposed to the tradition of 
the Church, are revealing. 

While this volume is far from being in- 
tentionally anti-semitic, it must be recorded 
that it is Dr. Scott’s constant contention that 
most of the provisions of the gospel which 
are to be found in Roman Catholicism are 
consequences of the teachings of the Pharisees 
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which persisted in Christianity, reappearing 
Wes soon as Paul suffered eclipse. Thus, 
he all-important vicious substitution of merit, 
works, for grace, which has led to such sorry 
onsequences, was due to the fact that by the 
parly second century the New Testament 
doctrine of salvation through faith was re- 
placed by the “Jewish doctrine of salvation 
by the ‘works of the law,’ divine grace by 
uman merit.” Here I find my principal 
riticism—and a heavy one—of Dr. Scott’s 
work. That such was the fundamental em- 
phasis of Pharisaism I seriously doubt. There 
s no recognition throughout the volume of the 
eal nature and lofty ideals of the Judaism 
which made possible many of the strongest 
features of the Christian gospel. Instead, 
he term “Pharisee” is invariably one of 
reproach; the unlovely specimen in Luke 
18:9-14 might have sat for a portrait of them 
all. 

Thus similarly we find the three-fold minis- 
try (bishop, priest, deacon) the logical conse- 
WBaquence of the earlier Jewish division: high 
priest, priest, levite. Purgatory finds its 
roots—if such a phrase is legitimate—in 
Judaism, being implied in II Macc. 12:42 ff., 
and “developed subsequently in the Rab- 
binical Schools.” The Roman insistence on 
tradition is, of course, a simple development of 
this “oral law” of late Judaism, which became 
the pride and blight of the Pharisee. The 
arrogance which led Cardinal Bourne to re- 
mark in 1926: ‘To’ Anglicans who would ask 
us to join in Morning Prayer or Evensong, we 
have only one answer to make, the answer of 
the blessed martyr, Margaret-Clitherow, ‘I 
will not pray with you, nor shall you pray with 
me; neither will I say Amen to your prayers, 
nor shall you say it to mine,’ ”’ is but a natural 
corollary of the complacency and arrogance of 
the Pharisees against which John and Jesus 
had protested. What, he asks, is the essential 
difference between ‘‘We have Abraham to our 
father,” and ‘‘We have the Church for our 
Mother”’? 

All this seems to me a distinct perversion, 
even if a widespread one, of the nature of 
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Judaism and due to a most uncritical under- 
standing of the unfortunate and one-sided, if 
natural, words in the gospel and epistles. To 
me, here is to be found the weakest element in 
the book. There is also an essentially similar, 
almost wooden, literalness shown in accepting 
the various pronouncements now standing in 
the mouth of Jesus as expressing his original 
view and hence settling for all time what true 
doctrine and practice must be. A slight 
exception is not unnaturally to be seen in his 
discussion of Matt. 16:18-19, where a little 
wider latitude to the findings of critical schol- 
arship is recognized and tacitly admitted. 

Again, was the Apostles’ Creed in effect in 
the days of Ignatius? I seriously doubt it. 
After insisting that the whole matter of sacri- 
fice and altar, so central in Catholic practice, 
and reaching the climax in the miracle of the 
Mass, is to be seen as a direct consequence of 
continuing to make the temple, not the syna- 
gogue, the dominant feature of religion, despite 
the castigations of the Prophets and Jesus, he 
continues that the early Church was faced with 
a situation which had but two alternatives: 
either throw the Old Testament overboard, as 
Marcion did, or put it on the same plane as the 
New Testament, as Roman Catholicism did. 
Is not this a curious misemphasis? Did early 
Christians put the Old Testament on the same 
plane as the New? Did they not, on the 
contrary, gradually come to put the New on 
the same plane as the Old? 

Thus it is possible to pick many, and serious, 
flaws in the book. Nevertheless, they do not 
seriously lessen its especial contribution. Dr. 
Scott has presented a careful, restrained, but 
devastating picture of the rise and develop- 
ment of the church which arrogantly claims 
alone to have remained true to the Christian 
gospel and to be divinely ordained as its sole 
guardian. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 

Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Christian Heritagein America. By GEORGE 
Hepiey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. viii + 177 pages. $2.00. 
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America is coming of age in a growing in- 
terest in the history of its religion. The 
American advance to a world-wide significance 
in military might, economic power, social 
complexity and political ideals has parallels in 
religion. After a variety of beginnings from 
multiple roots in Europe, America developed 
its unique separation of church and state, its 
remarkable changes in imported and native 
forms, its rapid increase in church membership, 
its bewildering sprouting of sects, its inde- 
pendency in social action, its vast missionary 
enterprises and its tolerance for all faiths. 
Recently scholarly interest in American re- 
ligion has sprung from Professor Sweet’s varied 
historical investigations. Dean Sperry has 
written to inform English readers about our 
peculiar aspects. 

Now Professor Hedley’s book is a good ex- 
ample of the current concern. His interesting 
volume might also have been entitled ‘The 
Religious Heritage of America,” since in 
fifteen chapters in chronological order, he 
begins with Jews and covers all the chief 
religious groups in our country. While the 
preface states that the substance of the book 
came from sermons in the Chapel of Mills 
College, the chapters are not now in sermon 
form. Though Professor Hedley is listed as 
associate professor of Economics and Sociology, 
he has his advanced degrees in religion. Mills 
students were fortunate to hear this informa- 
tive, well-balanced, fair-minded, factual in- 
terpretation of their religion. 

This is a book which teachers of religion 
should make known to college students. It is 
related to them in origin and purpose. It 
should be placed in all college libraries and it 
can well be assigned for collateral reading in 
courses which cover its field. Students will 
gain much from its insights, its appreciation of 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition, its illuminat- 
ing historical citations, its wide-ranging scope, 
its irenic spirit, its epigrammatic estimates 
and especially its stress on that unity in diver- 
sity which Americans must achieve in far 
better form if our civilization is to have any 
real hope for the future. “We American 


Christians are Jewish: for we have found the | 
divine in simple humanity, in reverent wor- | 
ship, in unquenchable loyalty. We are Cath- 7 
olic: for we have found the divine in com. 7 
munity, in universality, in discipline. We are 7 
Protestant: for we have found the divine in — 
individuality, in the glorious records of the | 
past, in the intensity of our own devotion. | 
We are liberal: for we have found the divine in © 
the quest for truth, in humility as to our own © 
achievements, in eager concern for our fellows. | 
We are then Christian: for in all of these we | 
have found and have known and have lived in © 


the Christ” (p. 158-9). 


When a book covers religion in America, | 
past and present, its readers will find some | 


inevitable divergence from the author. It 


seems to the reviewer that each group is cut | 
too much to fit the same approximate space. | 


Catholics will certainly wonder why the Pope 


appears nowhere in their chapter. Method- © 
ists will object that they number, not six | 
million, but eight (pp. 96, 110). Lutherans | 
will feel that they do not ‘discount the realm i 
of conduct’’(p. 33). Jews will think that their | 
various groups should have been distinguished | 


in a chapter much too brief which also fails to 
stress their essential monotheism and their 


exaltation of Torah. Episcopalians may say | 
that their English heritage is important but | 


that much more information is needed on their 
own American aspects. Baptists, Friends and 
Disciples should be fairly well pleased. Re- 
vivalists will strongly and justly dispute the 
exegesis that holds that the context ‘‘flatly 
forbids” the application to the Christian gospel 
of the verse, “Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins” (p. 140). But 
they do need the kind yet searching review of 


their position. New Testament scholars will | 
challenge the sceptical dismissal of Jesus of 7 


Nazareth in order to exalt the Christ who is 
“God in the life of man” (pp. 155, 157, 159). 
Believers in ecumenical Christianity will 
question the omission of a chapter on that im- 
portant area of advancement. 

Liberal Christians receive a proper state- 


ment and defense since liberalism has been too 
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easily dismissed these days. “Our method is 
hat of freedom, our goal is the truth, our 
echnique is to ‘test all things,’ our hope is to 
hold fast the good’ ” (p. 137). The function 
and spirit of the modern Protestant church 
has seldom been better summarized: “‘to pro- 
ride accurate data on issues, a frame of moral 
eference, opportunity for free and honest dis- 
ussion, above all warm encouragement to 
lear personal thinking and devoted personal 
action... united in the essential, free in the 
ncidental, compelled by good will in all” 
(pp. 170,172) While worship, preaching and 
administration of the sacraments are thus 
apparently omitted, such a statement well 
illustrates the lack of divine objectivity which 
s required to make better men. 

A brief book cannot contain much that is 
held essential by scholars but here, like a peek 
into a marvelous cathedral, is a readable 
ntroduction to religion in America that will 
arouse interest for further study in the mind of 
a seeking student. 

DwicGuHT MARION BECK 
Syracuse University 


Preface to Theology 


yes of Faith. By Paut S. Mrngar. Phila- 

delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 307 

pages. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this book is ‘“‘A Study in the 
Biblical Point of View.” The author’s reason 
for writing the book is stated in these words in 
the preface: “The Bible needs subjective 
appropriation, not dispassionate evaluation. . . 
calls for witnesses, not for teachers.”’ He seeks 
to “describe the angle of vision at the ‘inner- 
most center’ of Biblical experience, to re- 
create the view seen from that point of stand- 
ing, to depict the horizons of history within 
which men of the Bible found their duty and 
their destiny.” He does not aim to construct 
a Biblical theology, but “‘to provide a preface 
for such a theology by charting its context of 
presuppositions.”’ Within the limits of these 
aims he has covered a great deal of ground, 
though the discussion remains usually within 
easy distance of the “innermost center” which 
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he presents as the ultimate frame of reference 
for all the thinking, feeling and willing of the 
“Biblical man.” 

The total impression which the book makes 
upon the reader is that of the theological 
crusader, intense, deadly earnest, full of the 
tragic sense of life, demanding, as he feels the 
“men of the Bible” demand, absolute obedi- 
ence to the will of a transcendental God 
(“wholly other”) and viewing the world, as he 
describes their viewing it, in crisis—“looking 
forward (in the final aspect of their total view) 
to the ‘last day but one of world history.’ ” 

The author does not appear to reject alto- 
gether either the fruits or the methods of his- 
torical criticism, but they are not essential to 
his purposes. Occasionally, however, he 
finds it necessary to insert a reminder that 
what has been said in his theological interpre- 
tation is not to imply too great an abandon- 
ment of critical awareness, though these 
reminders tend to disappear as he warms to 
his task. There are some cases of shoddy 
exegesis which creep into the pages, of which 
the very first text quoted is an example: “I 
have surely visited you.” This refers prop- 
erly, in its context, to Yahweh’s coming to 
inspect or look over the situation in which the 
Hebrews find themselves at the hands of the 
Egyptians; but the real meaning is ignored, 
since the word “visit” suggests God’s inter- 
views with man, the divine-human encounter, 
and this word henceforth becomes virtually 
the text for the whole book, recurring fre- 
quently. 

The strange perspective of the Bible consists 
in the first place in its constituting a record, 
not of man’s quest for God, but of “God’s 
quest for a strange people and his refusal to 
let them go.” The initiative is with God, and 
the consequences of this quest by the sover- 
eign God are expressed in terms often alien to 
modern thought, as in the Biblical ideas of 
foreknowledge, of election, of the time-sense. 
The second aspect of strangeness in the Bibli- 
cal perspective lies in the way in which the 
communications of his word by God are con- 
ceived and expressed or attested. The third 
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is the “over-worldly” character of Biblical 
faith (the conflict between divine and human 
history). 

The author has done well to present this 
preface to Biblical theology, and in the process 
he has put his finger on certain abiding ele- 
ments in religious experience which men of 
today neglect only at the price of their im- 
poverishment. Asa preface it is not and does 
not pretend to be complete. The total picture 
which is presented hardly succeeds in dis- 
pelling the strangeness of the Bible point of 
view for men of today, and this detracts from 
rather than adds to its relevance for the pres- 
ent. Is the only way we can recover the power 
which energized the writers of the Bible to take 
over literally their terminology, thought- 
forms, world-outlook, etc., without translating 
them into terms meaningful for our time? 
Why call the endeavor to “fit the Bible into 
our own thought-patterns” a “perversion” or a 
“stepping down of the high-voltage current’’? 
After all, one of the gains of_historical-critical 
study is the realization that the Bible itself, 
and consequently the “perspective” it now 
exhibits, is the end-product of much adapta- 
tion to progressive changes in thought-patterns 
made by generations of theologically-minded 
editors who were constantly running the 
traditions into the mold of their own con- 
temporary theologies. In the present book, 
to call Ezekiel a “Biblical existentialist” does 
not clarify the “problem of Ezekiel’? which 
balks our endeavors to understand a presuma- 
bly valid religious experience which must once 
have underlain the present text but which was 
obfuscated by later hands. 

There is danger, in this type of theological 
interpretation, of making the Bible a com- 
pletely esoteric literature whose real meaning 
is “opened” only to the key of a particular 
approach, all other approaches being blind or 
idolatrous or sinful. There is danger also of 
making religion little more than a perpetuation 
of shibboleths, of word and thought, which 
may make for tense and energized preachers 
but more-than-ever mystified hearers. And 
there is danger of paralyzing all wholesome 


effort in behalf of a “lost world” in the en- 4 
deavor to convert men to a particular per-|_ 
spective or to a particular type of “valid’|” 
religious experience. The author not only ~ 
disavows any intention of making converts” 
to a school of thought, but succeeds tolerably ~ 
well in avoiding the dangers. It remains to| 
be seen how much conservative theologies” 
will make gain of the playing-down of reason” 
and other such neo-orthodox motifs. An” 
unusually fine style, abounding in paradoxical 
phrases, vivid figures, passages of sermonic 
power, is hampered somewhat by the obvious |” 
limitations imposed by the necessities of! 
systematic and objective presentation. There! 
are many things here for all to profit by, not ” 
least the keenly discerning insights, some § 
deeply human, some profoundly philosophical, ” 
for which every reader will be grateful. i 
Joun W. FLicut 
Haverford College 


Psychology 


Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning for the West.) 
By Swam1 AKHILANANDA. New York: Har-| 
per and Brothers, 1946. xviii + 241 pages. 
Price $2.59. 

To our ethnocentric minds in the Western 
hemisphere, it may come as a surprise to dis- | 
cover a scientific psychology in India 3,000) 
years ago. Or to find that psychology is 
taught and practiced as much in India today as f 
in America. For with all the advantages of 
modern communication and the current 
interest in ‘‘one world,” we are urgently in 
need of mutual understanding of human minds 
east and west. To this understanding Swami 
Akhilananda has made a distinct contribution. 

Hindu psychology is first of all a religious 
psychology. It seeks to comprehend the soul 
of the individual in reference to the Soul of the 
Universe. Western scientists may wave it 
aside as mysticism, mythology or mystery. 
But mystery is the field which every science 
investigates, and religious experiences need to 
be studied by scientific methods. The psy- 
chology of religion in Europe, America and 
India seeks by empirical methods to under- 
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stand more clearly the experiences of religious 
people. It is experimental not in the “brass 
instrument” tradition, but in experiments of 
meditation, prayer, religious devotion and 
activities tested by psychological results. 

Hindu psychology in the sécond place is 
dynamic. It seeks the causes of behavior in 
emotional urges, and trains the mind to de- 
velop its latent powers. It is a depth psy- 
chology and explores the forces of personality 
that are extraconscious. While holding much 
in common with psychoanalysis of Freud and 
Jung, it is not determined by instinctive drives 
or biological needs alone. It explores the 
superconscious as well as the subconscious and 
cultivates these higher reaches of extrasensory 
experience. The holistic and interpersonal 
trend of recent psychology is evident in the 
psychology of India. 

A third emphasis in Hindu psychology is the 
therapeutic interest in mental health. This 
psychology is for daily use in practical service 
of human need. The yoga exercises are 
psychological methods of controlling vagrant 
impulses and bringing the mind to repose in 
meditation. From these skills and habits of 
mental poise the emotional tensions may be 
released and new resources of insight, energy 
and healthy mindedness created. Our rest- 
less minds, distracted and frustrated in the 
stresses and anxieties of urban living, may 
gain much from the calm sanity and helpful 
instruction of Swami Akhilananda. 

E. JOHNSON 

Boston University 


The Bible 


The Genius of the Prophets. 


By ARTHUR W. 
Faus. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury. 

190 pages. $1.75. 

In undertaking this study of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, Dr. Faus reveals a well- 
informed mind and also the instincts of a 
preacher. He says that he had in mind minis- 
ters, Bible teachers, Sunday School teachers, 
and students of the Bible generally. His aim 
was to develop a deeper appreciation of the 
literary and religious genius of the Hebrew 


Prophets. He presents the prophets as real- 
ists, men of hope, confessors, men of vision, 
preachers, and in conclusion lets the prophet 
speak to our own day. Dr. Faus says, “It is 
my conviction that the life situations—that is, 
the historical, psychological, and biological 
backgrounds of the Hebrew literary prophets— 
are the key to the full and accurate interpreta- 
tion of their messages.” Dr. Faus thinks 
that but little has been written from this 
standpoint. He does not list in his suggestions 
for further study such books as A. B. David- 
son’s “Prophets” or A. F. Kirkpatrick’s 
Doctrines of the Prophets or even George Adam 
Smith’s famous lectures. However, the 
author shows himself a well-informed student 
of the prophets and their literary qualities, as 
well as their spiritual insights and the author- 
ity of their messages as men who were in 
personal contact with the Spirit of the Eternal. 
We have read the volume with interest and 
profit and believe that Dr. Faus has succeeded 
in writing a book which will enrich the minds of 
those for whom it is specially intended. 
JoHNn GARDNER 
New York City 


A Beginning Greek Book. Based on the Gos- 
pel According to Mark. By JoHN MERLE 
RiFrE. New Concord, Ohio: published by 
the author, 1946. x + 215 pages. $2.50. 
This new introduction to Greek will be 

welcomed in New Testatment circles mainly 

because it takes its exercises from the Gospel 
of Mark and other authentic sources of the 
kown, including other books of the New Testa- 
ment, patristic works, and the Greek Orthodox 

liturgy. 

Before it reached its present stage as a 
printed book, this volume was used with several 
classes in temporary form. In 56 lessons and 
four appendices, it gives the student abundant 
practice in reading xowy Greek, together with 
clear and sometimes ingenious explanations of 
the grammar. 

Dr. Rife’s familiarity with Modern as well 
as Ancient Greek is reflected, for example, in 
his explanation of the way in which tva clauses 
gradually displaced the infinitive (p. 97). In 
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general, the book shows that its author is 
thoroughly at home in the history of the 
Greek language, and in general linguistics. 
His penchant for simplified spelling may be 
illustrated by such sensible examples as 
“altho” (p. 94) and “‘synagog”’ (p. 13). 

An extraordinary feature of this book is 
that Dr. Rife, who is professor of classical 
languages at Muskingum College, did the 
linotyping and composition on it himself. The 
printing and binding combine to give the book 
the good appearance which similar products 
often lack. 

Typographical errors are at a minimum, 
and some of them have been caught in a list of 
erraia. 

F. W. GINGRICH 

Albright College 


Christianity and the World 


Toward a United Church. By W1Lt1AM ADAMS 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 264 pages. $2.50. 

William Adams Brown died on December 
15, 1943. He had almost completed two 
manuscripts of importance which others have 
brought to conclusion and published. One 
was edited for publication by Henry P. Van 
Dusen and is entitled, How to Think of Christ. 
The other, edited by Samuel McCrae Cavert, 
Toward a United Church, is the subject of this 
review. 

For more than thirty years, Dr. Brown 
devoted himself to the promotion of church 
unity. He poured over books, travelled to 
various conferences in Europe and Asia, gave 
time and strength to the development of 
policies by the Federal Council of Churches, 
and other organizations. He believed that 
only through a united church can there be 
solid ground for hope, political, spiritual, 
personal. United, clear-sighted, resolute lead- 
ership in a united church is imperative. 

The contents of the book are divided into 
three parts: 1. The centuries of preparation. 
Here the author defines the word ecumenical 
as used in the present discussion, describing a 
movement instituted by the Church. Those 


who have thus far participated he groups as 
Eastern Orthodox, Old Catholic, Anglican, 
Protestant. He goes on to describe land- 
marks in ecumenical history and converging 
lines of preparation. 

Part 2 is called ‘““The Creative Decades”’. 
First steps began at Edinburgh in 1919 and 
continued to Stockholm, 1925. The second 
step, called ‘‘Approach through Life and 
Work” reached to Oxford in 1936. Mean- 
while there was the approach through ‘Faith 
and Order” beginning at Lausanne in 1927, 
and reaching to Edinburgh in 1937; the con- 
ference in Jerusalem in 1928 and in Madras, 
1938. 

Part 3 is called “The uncharted future.” 
Here Dr. Brown shows how the ecumenical 
movement met the test of war and reviews the 
movement in the perspective of history. An 
epilogue is written by Dr. Cavert and there 
are eleven appendices. 

Students of the ecumenical movement will 
turn to this volume as being a scholarly study. 
The author espoused a cause which has had to 
meet may difficult and hazardous situations. 
He never faltered in loyalty and devotion and 
Christendom will honor his memory as one of 
utter consecration to the Christian. Church 
and its mission. He wondered how far Prot- 
estant Churches would shift their emphasis 
to the movement for organic union. No such 
union has taken place between Protestant 
Churches and those of the Catholic type. 
Was it possible that it might be achieved 
through federation in the Church as it already 
has been achieved in the State? 

Joun GARDNER 

New York City 


A Christian Global Strategy. By WALTER W. 
VAN KIRK. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Com- 


pany, 1945. 197 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Van Kirk’s major thesis is sufficiently 
well indicated in his title. “We have entered 
the era of global geography, of global politics, 
of global military operations, of global re- 
ligious strategy.”” What is required of the 
churches is the sloughing off of nationalistic, 
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racialistic and particularistic distinctions which 
have marked Christendom almost from the 
outset and especially since the Reformation, 
and the adoption of a unified structure and 
policy culminating in ‘a World Board of 
Christian Strategy which will fully reflect, in 
its personnel, the many national and racial 
strains of which the Kingdom of God on earth 
is composed.” After a summary historical 
review, the author examines the implications 
of his thesis the home front,” “on the 
European front,” “‘in relation to the Russian 
Church,” and “‘on the world front.” 

Dr. Van Kirk is not altogether happy in his 
starting point. He appears to accept in the 
main the largely discredited dogmas of geo- 
politics, and concludes: “‘A great deal depends 
upon whether the patterns of human conduct 
are to be those conceived by geopoliticians 
such as Karl Haushofer of Germany or those 
conceived by the master mind of religious 
strategy, Jesus of Nazareth. Both these 
men... were global strategists; both had a 


view of the world in terms of conquest, etc.” 
Here is an assumption which will tax the pa- 
tience of every informed New Testament 


scholar. Hardly less. of every responsible 
philosopher of history. The probability is 
that global strategy as Dr. Van Kirk con- 
ceives it was at farthest remove from Jesus’ 
consciousness. And he here proposes as al- 
ternatives for choice two incommensurables. 
It is a repetition in slightly new form of the 
vicious dilemma which has been foisted upon a 
credulous church public too often in recent 
decades: “Christ or Caesar,” ‘Christ or 
Hitler,” “Christ or Marx,” etc., etc. Now 
Christ or Haushofer. The implication is that, 
unless all mankind decides for Christ, and 
speedily, the whole world is lost. The cer- 
tainty is that all mankind will not decide for 
Christ; but there is at least a fighting chance 
that the world will not be wholly lost. 

These unreal dilemmas work mischief upon 
the intelligence and faith of the average 
Christian. They persuade him that unless 
the impossible happens, nothing can be ac- 
complished; and so divert him from serious 


devotion to the much more modest—and im- 
perative—possible. He tends to blame every- 
one, except possibly himself, that the miracle 
of the impossible is not effected, and so he is 
tempted to despair and perhaps to inactivity. 

It is unfortunate that so much that is true is 
set within a context which is largely false. 
For Dr. Van Kirk’s book contains much to 
inform, to startle, to shame and to challenge 
complacent Christians. It is well packed with 
facts, especially on the contrast between what 
our churches spend on themselves and what 
they devote to the World Mission. It scans 
with wide knowledge and unique vividness the 
realities confronting Christians in the major 
areas of the world. And in its main conten- 
tion—that there is need for far larger world- 
mindedness, for far greater response to the 
world challenge and for far fuller coérdination 
of Christian resources to meet that challenge— 
the author is wholly right. One would hope 
that these central contentions would be taken ° 
with utmost seriousness by the leaders of the 
churches. And by their rank and file, with 
seriousness but not too literal acceptance. 

Henry P. VAN DUSEN 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 


Homiletics 


Preaching Without Notes. By CLARENCE 
MACARTNEY. New York & Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946. 186 pages. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Macartney quotes the declaration of the 
Church of Scotland in 1760 that “the reading 
of sermons was displeasing to God’s people 
and caused no small obstruction to spiritual 
consolation.” He says preaching without 
notes is by all odds the hardest way, both as to 
preparation and as to delivery. He asserts 
that one great advantage is the power of direct 
appeal; that it gives an earnestness to the 
preacher which is hardly possible otherwise; 
that it gives full play to the preacher’s per- 
sonality; the man may avail himself of a quick 
welling up and outbreak of imagination; and 
that the preacher himself gets joy out of his 
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preaching. He recognizes dangers and draw- 
backs; and discusses methods of training in 
the art. 

But there is a great deal more in this book 
than is implied in the title. It is really a 
discussion of homiletics by a man who has won 
the right to teach. For Dr. Macartney has 
won and held an outstanding place among the 
foremost preachers of America. Vast audi- 
ences have gathered around him in his various 
pastorates. He is a champion of orthodoxy, 
a leader of the fundamentalists. Asa preacher 
he always aims at conversion. He quotes 
with appreciation Robertson Nichol’s remark 
after sampling all manner of sermons during 
the period when he was editor of the British 
Weekly that “Not one of them would have 
converted a Titmouse!” 

There are anecdotes and illustrations on 
almost every page, some of them quite ancient, 
but usable, and we can imagine hundreds of 
- preachers turning to this book because of 
them. It is evident that Dr. Macartney reads 


widely and that he knows and reads books 
written by men whom he would call mod- 


ernists. The book is well worth reading by 
students for the ministry as well as experi- 
enced ministers. 


Ministers of Christ. By WALTER LOWRIE. 
Louisville, Ky.: The Cloister Press, 1946. 
113 pages. 

Dr. Lowrie began his career as a Presby- 
terian, but became by conviction an Episco- 
palian. He has devoted his life to the study 
of the organization and ministry of the church. 
In this little book he discusses the nature of the 
ministry and has many interesting things to 
say. In considering organic union, he reveals 
in a single sentence what the Episcopalian 
means and what he wants when he “deplores 
our unhappy divisions!” He wants other 
ministers to come into union with himself and 
on his terms. He never thinks of healing 
those divisions by uniting himself with other 
ministries. It might be well for the Presby- 
terian to face the fact before he continues the 
discussion. With reference to ordination by 
the laying on of hands, Dr. Lowrie says ‘““No 


Apostle was, in our sense of the word, or- 
dained.” St. Paul preferred to say (Rom.1.1; 
Gal.1.15; cf. Acts 13.2) that he was “sepa- 
rated”—that is, consecrated or set apart for a 
divine purpose—and this by God’s act.” 

In this fashion, Dr. Lowrie approaches the 
entire discussion, backing up his arguments 
with quotations from front-rank scholars of the 
Episcopal church. He recognizes that he is 
polemical, that he may have stirred up anger | 
in some breasts, but he is sure some heat is | 
necessary before there is fusion, and fusion is | 
what he wants. 


The Making of a Preacher. By W. M. Mac- | 
GREGOR. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, © 
1946. 96pages. $1.00. 
Dr. MacGregor delivered the Warrack | 

lectures in 1942-1943. He died in 1944. 

They now appear in volume form and are | 

accompanied by an appreciation by Dr. A. J. | 

Gossip. The author attained eminence in the | 

Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, a land | 

where preaching is really appreciated. The 

many volumes of his sermons which have been ~ 
published reveal the reason for his fame. He | 
forsook the regular pastorate for a professor- | 
ship in Trinity College, Glasgow, and became 

Principal in 1928. Dr. Gossip is well qualified 

to appraise a preacher, and he has written a 

balanced yet warm appreciation of his friend 

and colleague. 

There are five lectures dealing with (1) An | 
Ideal of Ministry; (2) The Making of a 
Preacher: through knowledge of God; (3) 
Through knowledge of Man; (4) The Enrich- § 
ing of a Preacher through Reading; (5) The 
Theme and Quality of the Preaching which 
Should Ensue. 

The author treated his theme with the ut- | 
most seriousness, making high demands on the 
preacher in spiritual fitness, self-discipline, 
culture of the mind through wide and purpose- 
ful reading, respect for his congregation, and 
the sense of awe as he speaks for God to men 
and to God as the mouthpiece of a company of 
needy intercessors. 
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